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EXISTENTIALISM: A PHILOSOPHY OF 
HOPE OR DESPAIR?* 


I DON'T suppose that anyone who has lived in Paris during 
the two or three years that followed its liberation from 
the Nazi occupation can ever think about that city in quite 
the same way as the average tourist thinks about it or, for 
that matter, as it is depicted in travel folders, magazine 
advertisements and the cinema. For no war comes to an 
end as abruptly as it is begun nor, surely, can any decree 
or treaty or celebration bring to populations the profound 
awareness that the long nightmare is over, that the time 
for peace and normal living has at last arrived. Misery has 
its own inertia, and for many months the sense of loss and 
abandonment continues; to each one there cling all the 
harsh memories of war and, too often, of enslavement. 

It is hardly my intention to describe the Paris of that un- 
happy time, but it has often struck me that one of the reasons 
existentialism, or the existentialist movement, is so generally 
misinterpreted is that its critics seldom take into account 
the circumstances that surrounded its inception and develop- 
ment. It is one thing to envisage ideas as the inhabitants of 
books and lecture halls and classrooms, and another as an 
intimate and inseparable part of our daily lives; and this is 
just what existentialism was during that strange transitional 
time in Paris when the vast mantrap of oppression was sud- 
denly lifted from a whole city and left its population squint- 
ing and bewildered under the sharp white light of freedom. 
I do not mean that Paris was full of existentialists, that the 
flower vendors and housewives and bus conductors were all 
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existentialists, or even looked like existentialists, presuming 
it is possible to look like an existentialist. But there was some- 
thing in the air, amid all the sadness and privation and 
bewilderment, and I think that something was the convic- 
tion—vague, it is true, and generally unformulated—that 
through torture and peril and humiliation something in each 
of us remains inviolate, something can never be taken away, 
even temporarily, even for an instant, something like a hard 
unalterable core at the center of the human spirit, that 
may be called—perhaps for want of a better word—liberty. 
And this was felt not only by those of the underground move- 
ment who risked their lives to sustain it, but by those who 
tried to go on living as best they could, who tried to make 
the abnormal seem normal and the unnatural seem natural. 
To be sure, it was felt more vividly by those who resisted, 
because nothing brings truth into focus so sharply as peril, 
and it was among the elite of these that existentialism first 
emerged as a dynamic and eminently pertinent system of 
human thought. 

There may be some who will protest at this point that 
existentialism is strictly speaking not a French philosophy 
at all, nor even, indeed, a philosophy to begin with. Jacques 
Maritain, for example, has remarked that “the misfortune of 
existentialism has been that it has risen and developed within 
the realm of philosophy . . . and yet it is a philosophy against 
philosophy.” To the second of these objections I would reply 
that what has made existentialism so vital, or in any case so 
influential, seems to lie in its very stand against traditional 
philosophy, and in the way it is committed to a form of truth 
so close to the fundamental realities of human existence that 
it defies ordinary analysis. Perhaps this is why the best of 
existentialist writing is not to be found in tracts and essays— 
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such as this one, for example—but in works of a creative and 
a semi-creative nature. [ have already hinted that existential- 
ism is concerned with human liberty; I should add that it is 
also, and by the same token, a philosophy of action. It is not 
primarily a philosophy that seeks to interpret and explain; 
rather, it seeks to lay bare the fundamental enigma of what 
we are. And this, it seems to me, is precisely what constitutes 
the specific function of creative literature. Certainly not all 
literature can be said to be existentialist, and only a small part 
of it may be said to be consciously existentialist, but surely 
our greatest myths and stories are concerned less with answer- 
ing questions than with asking them. It is false to suppose 
that Oedipus, for example, solved the riddle of his own 
existence—he merely made it clearer; and his riddle is our 
own. It is foolish to think that Hamlet answered the question 
“to be or not to be”; he merely posed it with passion and 
urgency. And since existentialism, like literature, is committed 
to interrogation rather than affirmation, it seems to me that it 
finds its best expression in the novel and the drama, or even, 
as in the case of Kierkegaard and Gabriel Marcel, in personal 
diaries; although it is true that others, like Jaspers, Husserl, 
and Heidegger, have remained what we may call pure phi- 
losophers, and even Jean-Paul Sartre, with whom I shall be 
particularly concerned, has attempted formal description in 
at least one important work and a couple of lesser ones. 
Finally, there are a number of novelists and playwrights of 
postwar France who can scarcely be called philosophers, at 
least in this sense, and yet whose work bears the existentialist 
stamp. Most important among these, I think, are Albert 
Camus, Maurice Blanchot, and Simone de Beauvoir, and 
many are the little-known writers of the postwar generation 
who have fallen under the influence of existentialist doctrine. 
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Nor should we neglect those whose works may be described 
as existentialist in tone, in atmosphere, in significance, al- 
though their authors were more certainly than not unaware 
of any connection, if they knew about existentialism at all. 
The Czech novelist Franz Kafka is often designated as an 
unconsciously “existentialist” writer, and so are William 
Faulkner, André Malraux, Dostoievski. With some reserva- 
tions, the same thing may be said of certain aspects of the 
work of André Gide, Stendhal, and Ernest Hemingway. 

There remains the first objection: that existentialism is not 
French and that it is not new. As a self-conscious doctrine it 
is, indeed, well over a hundred years old, its founder having 
been the Danish religious thinker Sgren Kierkegaard. Other 
admittedly existentialist thinkers are the Germans—Edmund 
Husserl, who stumbled into existentialism by way of a branch 
of philosophy called phenomenology; Karl Jaspers, generally 
considered to be a disciple of Kierkegaard; and Martin 
Heidegger, a former rector and lecturer at the University 
of Freiburg, to whom Sartre obviously owes a great deal. 
France itself had an existentialist philosopher as far back as 
1930 in the person of Gabriel Marcel, who belongs to what 
may be called the Catholic Wing. Furthermore, it has been 
contended that just as there are unconscious existentialists 
among creative writers, so there are unconscious existential- 
ists among philosophers. Was Socrates the first existentialist? 
The point has been argued, and I see no reason why it should 
not be true. The same claim has been made for Nietzsche, for 
Schelling, for the earlier Hegel, for Pascal and Descartes, 
and even, with good reason, for Henri Bergson. 

The plain fact is that whether one chooses to consider 
existentialism a philosophy, or an anti-philosophy, or neither, 
in one way or another its basic point of view has been an 
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ingredient of human thought for many centuries, and it is 
not unlikely that each of us has at one time or another 
thought, as it were, “existentially” about his problems and 
condition. It may very well be that moments of crisis, of 
danger, of despair, tend to compel us to the existentialist 
point of view, and surely this is one reason why the move- 
ment became so popular in France at the moment in its 
history of which I have been speaking. For it was then that 
existentialism ceased to be a problem for professional phi- 
losophers and became a force, a conviction, a climate. There 
is no doubt that it will be identified with postwar intellectual 
France in the same way that surrealism, for example, is identi- 
fied with the span between the wars, symbolism with the 
turn of the last century, and realism with the middle nineties. 
Each of these doctrines—and there are many, for France is 
the great progenitor of the world’s “isms”—must be explained 
not only in its own terms, but in terms of the historic moment 
that gave it urgency and vitality; and, finally, of the men 
who lived that moment. 

The man who is surely most directly responsible for what 
some call the existentialist vogue is Jean-Paul Sartre. Born 
in Paris of a middle-class family, Sartre received his earliest 
education in the provinces, returning to the capital for ad- 
vanced studies in philosophy at the celebrated Ecole Nor- 
male. This was followed by sixteen months in the military 
service and a short spell as a teacher in a lycée—the French 
equivalent of our high school. At the outbreak of war, in 1939, 
Sartre was thirty-four. He enlisted in the medical corps and 
was taken prisoner in June of 1940. Returning to a defeated 
France and to a Paris darkened by the shadow of the enemy, 
he enrolled in the underground movement, later, it is said, 
organizing his own group, and at the same time revealing a 
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brilliant aptitude for journalism as a writer for various clan- 
destine publications. He continued this career after the libera- 
tion as a correspondent for the famed newspaper Combat. 
His assignments during this period included a trip to America 
and I presume that it was in America, too, that he came to 
appreciate writers like Faulkner and Steinbeck. In any case 
it would be difficult to appraise his talent as a novelist with- 
out taking into account their influence. 

As a novelist Sartre was already known in his own country 
as the author of a short work bearing the quaintly existential- 
ist title Nausea, which is the formidably depressing story of 
a man engaged in the lucid contemplation of himself. He ends 
by discovering that the world is absurd and human life even 
more so, and slowly flounders in what can only be described 
as a miasma of subjectivity. It is noteworthy that the scene 
of the novel is Le Havre, where Sartre had taught school for 
a while. But both the scene and the action are so slight that 
it is difficult to call Nausea a novel at all. A number of short 
stories, collected under the title The Wall, are livelier but 
they too are concerned with the subjective side of life, and it 
was not until the tetralogy The Roads to Liberty, the first 
volume of which was published in 1945,* that Sartre found 
that his talent as a creative writer lay in the projection of 
human character not from within but from without, some- 
what as a realist or a naturalist would, so that this vast and 
lusty canvas of life in Europe before the outbreak of war and 
during the first weeks of hostilities is nothing if not an intri- 
cate weaving together of many situations and actions as 
diverse as the characters who accomplish them. The result 
is that the reader has the impression not so much that he is 
following a story as that he is perusing a rapidly turning 

* The fourth volume has not yet appeared. 
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kaleidoscope or a series of rapid flashes, in which characters 
and situations are somehow fused, so that one is often at a 
loss to tell whether the characters determine the situations 
or the situations the characters. And since the action skips 
without any sort of warning from Paris to the Riviera to 
North Africa to Spain and even to America the reader sooner 
or later gets the impression of a sort of totality. It seems that 
the author is saying that every man is endlessly involved in 
specific situations, that his reality depends on his being so 
involved, and that each situation is a facet of the history of 
the world; indeed that in some way the action of each human 
being determines the destiny of every other human being. 
But even more important, as we shall see, is the role that 
liberty plays a Sartre’s world, and I should not hesitate to 
say that for want of a hero in this formless imbroglio of char- 
acters who seem to be in perpetual crisis—the fact that one 
of them, Mathieu, resembles Sartre like a brother does not 
alter things very much—the central character is not a char- 
acter at all, but a concept: human liberty. It is perhaps be- 
cause Sartre strives to leave their liberty intact that his char- 
acters move about so freely and that the novel seems to 
be in so many places at once. The fact that there is so much 
action and so little plot almost leads one to believe that 
Sartre would define plot as the technique by which an author 
“enslaves’ his creations. 

Nevertheless, many admirers of Sartre claim that it is in 
the drama that his creative talents find their clearest expres- 
sion and there is much to be said for this, particularly when 
one considers how much of the novels is made up of dialogue. 
But their plot may scarcely be said to be their strong point 
except where, as in the case of The Flies, Sartre is inspired 
by the Greeks, or where he is writing for the cinema, which 
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is the case of The Chips Are Down. Once again, it seems to 
me, the real subject is liberty, whether it is moral liberty, 
as in The Devil and the Good Lord, or political liberty, as 
in Dirty Hands, or the relation of the liberty of one person 
to that of others, as in No Exit. In all, Sartre has written some 
half-dozen plays, ranging in length from one act to the recent 
and ambitious Devil and the Good Lord, which runs for al- 
most four hours. Their settings include mythical kingdoms in 
medieval and modern Europe, France under the occupation, 
the American South, and a drab furnished room which, the 
audience soon discovers, is Hell. Although one or two of 
them are spoiled, according to some critics, by a rather broad 
streak of melodrama, their real interest lies in their characters’ 
probing of isolated situations, rather than that accumulation 
of excitement from situation to situation which we call sus- 
pense. 

To all of this a complete account of Sartre’s activities 
should join a large number of essays on everything from 
labor unions to poetry (for in 1946 he became chief editor of 
one of Paris’ most important revues, Modern Times), and of 
course the works of a purely philosophical nature. The earliest 
of these are relatively brief, and are concerned with special 
problems relating to the imagination and, significantly, to 
Husserl’s conception of consciousness as intentional rather 
than structural. Sartre’s major work, which bears the forbid- 
ding title Being and Nothingness, appeared in 1948 and 
turned out to be a huge tome of some 700 closely printed 
pages. It is not recommended for light summer reading, or 
for any reading at all, I should imagine, unless one happens 
to have mastered beforehand the perplexities of advanced 
philosophical jargon. Suffice it to say, at this point, that here 
Sartre, abandoning isolated problems in the field of ontology, 
takes up the problem of being—or, if you will, human exist- 
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ence—as a whole, and exposes at length the underlying 
themes of his doctrine. I suspect that there is an appalling 
discrepancy between the number of people who have read 
this weighty volume and the number of those who claim 
to have read it. It has been called, perhaps a trifle ironically, 
the Bible of Existentialism. 

Clearly, then, the problem of existentialism, even from an 
historical point of view, is a very complex one. It is difficult, 
for one thing, to speak of any particular philosopher without 
being concerned with what he owes to a wide variety of 
others, starting with Socrates. It is difficult to tell, so far as 
existentialism is concerned, where philosophy ends and litera- 
ture begins. Finally, it is feasible to affirm that existentialism 
may not legitimately be called a philosophy at all. And yet 
one fact remains, and it is simply this: that were it not for 
Sartre and what we may call the French School, most of us 
should not have heard of existentialism at all; for it was Sartre 
himself who saw that existentialism, unlike traditional phil- 
osophical theories, has no validity at all unless it is anchored 
in experience, and particularly the sort of experience that he, 
Sartre, had undergone in a France where liberty had ceased 
to be a slogan and became something you fight and die for. 


The French are a disconcerting people. Not only have they 
endowed Western civilization with some of its purest and 
most decisive ideas, but they insist upon wrapping them up 
in whimsical packages. This, I suppose, attests to their irre- 
pressible gaiety, or in any case to their sense of humor, but 
it leads to a certain amount of misunderstanding. For ex- 
ample, it gives to many people, Frenchmen as well as for- 
eigners, the impression that French intellectual, literary, and 
artistic history is very largely accomplished in the cafes by 
boisterous and uninhibited young men whose buoyancy is 
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exceeded only by their fervent disregard for convention. Dur- 
ing the Romantic movement these colorful and somewhat 
lunatic habitués of the cabarets and bistros of the Left Bank 
called themselves Jeune France—‘Young France”—and during 
the symbolist and impressionist movements, Decadents. When 
surrealism and cubism were in vogue they were Dadaists, and 
now that existentialism has become, as we say, all the rage, 
it is not surprising that these joyful antagonists of middle- 
class platitude should have adopted the existentialist banner 
for their very own. To be sure, they are Bohemians of a 
very modern sort, these so-called Existentialists, and possibly 
they harbor some vague notion that an addiction to dis- 
arrayed clothing and some of the more cacophonous forms 
of Dixieland Jazz is an expression of Sartre’s idea of human 
liberty. The truth of the matter is that they are no more 
representative of existentialism, which is in reality the stern- 
est of philosophies, than they were of romanticism or sur- 
realism. They do provide a good deal of amusing and often 
profitable publicity, and surround the doctrines themselves 
with an aura of charming insanity which tends to give to 
their contemporaries the illusion that it is they, and not 
Victor Hugo, Auguste Renoir, or Pablo Picasso, who are 
making artistic and literary history, an illusion which history 
itself quickly rectifies. 

I must confess, however, that the recollection I most fre- 
quently associate with existentialism has nothing to do with 
the intellectual cliques of the Latin Quarter or Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés. At about this time I was living in a Paris apartment 
not far from the Parc Monceau, and one of my neighbors was 
a small French boy named Claude. One day I gave Claude 
an old copy of Life magazine I happened to have, and not 
long afterwards he knocked at my door, explaining that he 
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was frankly puzzled by one of the pictures. It turned out that 
the picture was part of an advertisement, as I recall, on the 
subject of aluminum awnings, but it was not the awnings that 
interested Claude; it was the little boy in the picture. He was 
standing on a lawn in front of a house (equipped, presumably, 
with the product in question) and he was eating an ice cream 
cone. What, Claude wanted to know, is that? Nor was 
Claude’s ignorance surprising, when one remembers that he 
belonged to that unfortunate generation which had grown 
up in a France where milk was rationed by the pint, butter 
by the gram, and sugar by the half pound. So I gave him 
what I thought was a very accurate and succinct definition 
of the substance called ice cream. His reply was a look of 
direst bewilderment. I decided to try again, this time attack- 
ing the concept from the standpoint of ingredients. Having 
failed just as dismally this time, I went into a long story of 
why children like ice cream, when they eat it, and what they 
will do to get it. All this met with not the slightest response, 
and I had the feeling that I was trying to explain an obscure 
problem of algebra to someone who had not yet learned 
simple addition. The look of reproach on that boy’s face 
haunted me for many weeks afterward, until one day I 
heard that ice cream, if not ice cream cones, was sold at the 
Paris chapter of the American Legion, which is just off the 
Champs Elysées. I managed to acquire a pint of the precious 
commodity and rushed home in time to stumble over Claude 
playing the French version of marbles at the front door. His 
mother, the concierge, promptly rushed out a spoon and lo 
and behold, as spoonful after spoonful swept to their destina- 
tion, the light came over Claude. His eyes shone and his lips, 
as besmirched as any child's should be—chocolate was all I 
could get—broke into a broad smile. This was ice cream: a 
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stickiness on the face, a coldness and a sweetness in the 
throat, a solid at first and yet somehow, too, a liquid, so that 
you were never quite sure whether you ate it or drank it; 
it was all of these things and yet one thing—an experience, _ 
unique and wonderful. 

I don’t know whether this anecdote, if one can call it that, 
will strike anyone as having a moral, but it does have one for 
me, and it is this: that what we may call the sheer experience 
of living from day to day, from hour to hour, from moment 
to moment, is somehow beyond any sort of rational explana- 
tion. Now, it is precisely with some such idea as this that 
existentialism takes its start. I do not mean that it denies to 
the intelligence its long-held supremacy since the days of 
Descartes, but rather that, like the philosophy of Bergson, it 
restricts its role and importance. Certainly, simply by using 
his intelligence, man has learned a great deal not only about 
the universe but about himself, and between behaviorism 
on the one hand and psychoanalysis on the other, there is 
not much about his conduct for which, on the rational level, 
man cannot supply what appears to be a rational explanation. 
And yet there is a catch. Somehow, in describing the nature 
of ice cream to Claude, my explanation, as rational or as 
scientific as it could be, had missed fire. For clearly, the only 
thing that could have satisfied Claude was experience itself. 
To be sure, it is plain common sense to say that words can 
never replace actions, and we are all familiar with the adage 
about sticks and stones. But if this is true, if somehow there 
is a profound antinomy between our actions and our explana- 
tions, if man is not one but two, a creature who acts and a 
creature who reasons, then man himself contains a mystery 
that can never be ultimately dispelled, and it is the mystery 
of his sheer capacity to behave in particular ways in particular 
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experiences, For the existentialist the source of our actions 
does not lie in our reasons for them, but in something he calls 
our “subjectivity,” in other words, some sort of pure con- 
sciousness—Sartre calls it “non-thetic” consciousness—which 
exists before any reasons we might supply to explain its exis- 
tence. It is a little as though the existentialists were replacing 
Descartes’ famous “I think, therefore I am” with a proposition 
more fundamental still: “I exist, therefore I am.” Man may ask 
the question “why” about many things with reasonable expec- 
tations of finding an answer; he can never ask the same ques- 
tion about himself because he is the question. He can never 
affect the juncture between his subjectivity and his reasoning 
about his subjectivity—he is always, as Heidegger puts it, 
“outside of himself.” Fundamentally, therefore, existentialism 
is an attempt to place our subjective selves at the center of 
philosophical investigation. At the same time, it discredits tra- 
ditional systems and theories about the universe on the 
ground that these systems have never taken into account 
the fact that they have their source in a particular human 
being, in the pure “I” which thought them up. As Kierkegaard 
has said, “Most systematizers in relation to their system fare 
like a man who builds a huge palace and himself lives next 
door to it in a barn.” 

I have, perhaps, oversimplified the question, but it may 
serve to lead me to some of the themes which are a part of 
existentialist doctrine. I think it is already clear that one of 
these, at least so far as Sartre is concerned, is liberty. For 
surely, if our actions are in some way anterior to our reasons 
for them, then it must follow that they can be restricted by 
absolutely nothing, and the fundamental reality of each hu- 
man being is that he is totally and unconditionally free. It is 
not enough to say that liberty is subjective: it is our subjec- 
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tivity, and therefore utterly different from liberty as we 
ordinarily think of it, that is, liberty on the rational level. 
Liberty in this sense, being objective, can readily be defined 
in some way—usually as a collection of “rights,” although few 
of us would be likely to agree exactly as to what those rights 
are; and whether the definition is provided by Thomas Jeffer- 
son or John Stuart Mill or Webster's dictionary, it is some- 
thing we say we “enjoy,” something that can be given to us 
or taken away. This is not liberty as Sartre thinks of it. I 
should hate to use, in so cursory and slender a summation as 
this, the term “metaphysical,” but it would be difficult to 
ascribe a more common one to a sort of liberty that is so in- 
timately bound up with existence itself. Since man is nothing 
if not experience, since at every moment of his history man 
is acting in some way, then surely his main concern must be 
to choose one sort of action among many. At every moment, 
therefore, he makes a choice, even if his choice is so simple 
as, for example, whether to light a cigarette or not to light a 
cigarette, whether to read a newspaper or walk around the 
block, whether to go to a concert or to a movie. Our constant 
question is “Shall I or shall I not?”—and even should we sus- 
pend the question, like Hamlet, or choose not to choose, we 
have already made a sort of a choice, which consists in not 
making one. Man is that creature who always chooses, and 
the reason, simple enough, is that he is always in a situation, 
he is always at the center of a network of circumstances in 
which he cannot remain fixed except, of course, at the risk 
of ceasing to exist. To put it in another way, man never “is”; 
he is always “here” or “there’—a distinction the German 
existentialist Heidegger draws when he insists upon the dif- 
ference in his own vocabulary between the verb “to be”— 
sein—and “to be there”—dasein. For Heidegger it is the dasein 
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and not the sein which signifies human reality. We have al- 
ready seen that this was Sartre’s most striking originality as 
a novelist. For the existentialist writer man. is concrete and 
specific rather than, as for the classicist, abstract and uni- 
versal; but his realism, instead of rising, as does that of Flau- 
bert, from the wellsprings of positivism, has its source in hu- 
man subjectivity. For since there is no such thing as an ab- 
stract man, but always a man-plus-a-situation, then each of 
us must be unique and irreplaceable, for at each instant our 
liberty, to use an expression dear to Sartre, is “engaged”; at 
each instant we must decide to do this or that. 

It is, indeed, our decisions that give the world order and 
sense. My cigarette, for example, is absurd except as some- 
thing that I may or may not smoke. In the same way, the 
world is absurd to Alice after she has gone through the look- 
ing glass because, once in Wonderland, she is no longer the 
center of her own situations but moves, so to speak, in the 
periphery of some one else’s: the mad Hatter’s or the Red 
Queen’s. It is this same impression, that of being ourselves 
and yet a pure object, that we encounter in our dreams. The 
heroes of the Czech novelist, Franz Kafka, are also instruc- 
tive in this regard. Because they have lost their liberty—that 
is, the initiative of choice—they seem to have lost their foot- 
hold on the universe. They are always, so to speak, on the out- 
side looking in, and they wander about in their towns and 
villages with the obscure awareness that they are familiar to 
everyone, and yet that no one, not even one they love, is 
familiar to them. The fact is, however, that Kafka’s novels 
are as contrived and liberal in their fantasy as Lewis Carroll's 
tale, for they are based on a premise that is impossible. Yet 
all of us, as we shall see, tend to deny our liberty; all of us 
are possessed in some degree with the nostalgia to be a pure 
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object. And conversely, few of us are ever totally aware of 
the absolute liberty which is at the source of our existence, 
for such an awareness can never be a kind of knowledge but 
rather a kind of feeling, perhaps, indeed, a kind of intuition 
not unlike Bergson’s. To be aware of one’s liberty in this way 
is to feel profoundly that each choice we make, being a total 
manifestation of our liberty, is itself total and places our 
whole being, as Sartre says, in question, like the spinning of 
a roulette wheel when the chips are down. The specific emo- 
tion that accompanies this revelation of our absolute liberty 
is defined by Sartre as a sort of anguish—Heidegger calls it 
“dread”—but to all intents and purposes they are referring to 
the same thing. We feel dread, or anguish, when we have the 
sense of advancing into the future as into a sheer emptiness 
and, literally, that our existence has nothing to fall back on 
except its capacity to go forward. It is an emotion, I am sure, 
that we have all experienced at one moment or another, al- 
though I suppose that, like our moments of fear, we do our 
best to forget them. But whereas fear is always fear of some- 
thing, anguish, or dread, is literally fear of nothing. It is the 
awareness that we are “in suspense” or, to use an expression 
of the poet Paul Valéry, of being “an ever future hollowness.” 
It has the effect of stripping our existence of the respectable 
attire with which our reason bedecks it. 

Anguish, however, does not occur alone. By itself it may 
perhaps best be described as a metaphysical emotion, if one 
can speak of such a thing, but it is deepened by a sort of 
moral uneasiness which accompanies it like its echo. For 
clearly, unlimited liberty implies unlimited responsibility. If, 
for example, I go to war, I am responsible not only for my 
own killing, but for all the killing and misery that the war 
causes. If I stay home, I am responsible for all the havoc that 
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the enemy causes. If I do not send a Care package to the 
starving millions of India then it is I, and not someone else, 
who am responsible for the starving millions, Moreover, since 
we are particularly concerned with relating existentialism to 
its historical context, it is interesting to note the relevancy of 
this highly moral, if not stoic, overtone of existentialist doc- 
trine for Frenchmen, like Sartre and those of his circle, liy- 
ing in Paris during the occupation. For the occupation had 
the effect of placing an entire population in a like situation, 
of posing to every citizen the same question and the same 
alternatives: shall I seek freedom or shall I remain a slave? 
No doubt, from an existentialist viewpoint, his deliberations 
would run as follows: “If Iam a slave I cannot say that it is 
the fault of the enemy. On the contrary, it was he who merely 
created the situation in which I must choose between being 
a slave and being a free man. Therefore, should I remain a 
slave, it is because I, and no one else, have chosen to be one. 
Moreover, this is a choice I have made not only for myself 
but for my compatriots as well. On the other hand, if I choose 
to be free, my only course is to resist, and in doing so I place 
myself in danger. I can, of course, seek to escape these alter- 
natives by masking my liberty to myself, that is, by pretend- 
ing that my enslavement is not my fault, but the fault of the 
enemy, and therefore inevitable. And yet it is my fault; other- 
wise I would have chosen to resist. The point is that in either 
case I choose freely, and my choice, whether of enslavement 
or resistance, is a responsibility that I assume.” 

By the same token, a Czech or a Hungarian living under 
Communist domination who neither resists nor flees through 
the iron curtain is as responsible for the moral and political 
crimes of Communist Russia as a member of the Comintern. 
For it is impossible to imagine a situation in which choice 
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of action is so restricted that our liberty ceases to exist. As 
paradoxical as it may sound, our liberty is inescapable. Man, 
says Sartre, is condemned to be free. And yet it is true that 
just as there were many Frenchmen in occupied France who 
chose revolt by joining the underground movement—and 
more likely than not without having entertained the slightest 
notion of liberty as Sartre describes it—so there were many 
who not only accepted enslavement but justified it. For since 
few of us have the fortitude or the temerity to go through 
life in perpetual anguish—not even, I suppose, an existentialist 
philosopher—our perpetual tendency is to mask our liberty 
to ourselves, to imagine that we do things because, in one 
way or another, we have to do them. On one level our lives 
are a series of actions, choices, projects, and on another a 
series of justifications, and we place our faith in the latter, 
although in a very deep sense, since to mask our liberty is at 
the same time to mask our responsibility, we are guilty of a 
sort of attenuated cowardice, something like the existentialist 
version of original sin. Sartre calls it “bad faith.” And yet 
cowardice—or “bad faith’—is the last thing of which we 
would accuse ourselves. How is this possible? The answer 
lies in Kierkegaard’s assertion that truth, when it is related 
to the human, is always paradoxical. It is not enough to say, 
as do traditional moral doctrines, that man is not one but two, 
for example, good and evil, flesh and spirit, and so on. It is 
truer to say that he is ambiguous: that when he is one he is 
really the other, and vice versa. But this ambiguity is moral 
only by extension. Necessarily, for the existentialist philos- 
opher, every ethical question raises a metaphysical one—or, 
better still, an ontological one. In reality it is our being itself 
which is ambiguous. 

What indeed do we mean by the word “being”? It is, I 
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suppose, as vague a term as one can imagine, and most of 
us would reply, as does the existentialist, that “being” is 
what we are. Sartre calls it the “in-itself,” by which he means 
that it is our way of thinking of ourselves as though we were 
objects with fixed characteristics. From this point of view, 
“man” is an “in-itself” in the manner of a chair, a stone, a dog, 
a seashell; like each of these objects he may easily be gen- 
eralized; he may be said to have the “essence” of a man in 
the same way that we speak of the essence of a seashell, to 
which all seashells would in some way correspond. This was 
Plato’s conception, and to a large extent it is one we all share. 
In any case, it is what we mean when we refer to our “char- 
acter” or, more generally, to “human nature.” We even speak 
of certain “laws” of human nature which we must all obey 
at the risk of ceasing to be human. I once knew a man who 
was so ill-tempered that he antagonized everyone who met 
him, and when I asked him why, he looked at me as though 
my question were foolish. I imagine that his reply, if he had 
made one, would have been: “It is just the way I am” or “I 
was born that way” or even “I take after my father.” Similarly, 
many of us are inclined to excuse criminals because, as we 
say, it is their nature, they just can’t help it; or else we blame 
their wickedness on their upbringing or their past environ- 
ment, which amounts to the same thing. This tendency is 
carried to absurd extremes, according to Sartre, by the psy- 
choanalysts. It is true that for Freud, as for Sartre, man is 
ambiguous, but in dividing him up, like a pie, into two un- 
equal parts, one conscious and the other unconscious, he 
committed the sophistry of explaining man as though he were 
an object while affirming that he is a subject. As a subject, 
each of us conducts himself in one way or another, as a 
criminal or a model citizen, as a good father or one who beats 
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his children, as a misanthrope or a social climber: when it 
comes to analyzing our conduct, the psychiatrist proceeds to 
delve into the past as though it were an organism, and ullti- 
mately finds the key in some dark recess of which we our- 
selves are unaware. What he finds, however, is merely an- 
other sort of justification. To the existentialist’s affirmation 
of man’s total responsibility, the psychoanalyst opposes a 
doctrine of inevitable innocence, for the source of our be- 
havior is always “somewhere else,” like a sort of baggage we 
can never check. And yet the duality remains. For surely we 
must never forget the pure “I” which, somehow, is carrying 
the baggage. This “I,” once again, is our liberty. Since it is, 
as we have seen, a sort of emptiness, perhaps not unlike Pas- 
cal’s abyss, it has no characteristics whatever. Sartre calls it 
the “for-itself” as opposed to essence, the “in-itself.” By this 
he means that no man can ever “be” this or that, he can only 
project to be this or that. Honest or dishonest, ill-tempered 
or charming, cowardly or brave, these are like projects of 
what we propose to be, and being projects they are per- 
petually liable to revision. At any moment we can choose to 
be something else. Since human liberty is always intact, hu- 
man character is never a reality, but merely a possibility. The 
only reality is human action. The key to our behavior is not 
to be found in the past but in the future, for whatever we do, 
the character we seek to found is always in some way future 
to our project to found it. This is why Sartre says of his own 
characters that each one “after having done anything what- 
soever, can do anything whatsoever.” 

Finally, if man’s fundamental desire is to attain what we 
may call the certitude of being, and if his very liberty is em- 
ployed in a constant seeking of its own denial, then all our 
justifications, all our flights, all our fabrications, are them- 
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selves manifestations of that liberty. So that we are not only 
condemned to be free; at the same time we are condemned 
to deny our freedom. This is why I have hinted earlier that 
for the existentialist human existence is self-contradictory. 
For it would not be strictly true to affirm that our existence 
is our liberty, any more than one could say that it consists in 
the suppression of liberty. In reality it is both at once, like 
two mirrors whose absurd function is to reflect each other, 
and we are led to the rather dismal conclusion that, exis- 
tentially speaking, man is a failure, or, as Sartre says, “a use- 
less passion,” for he is that being who affirms himself in deny- 
ing himself, whose existence is manifested in the negation of 
existence. It is true that for Hegel, too, “there is nothing in 
heaven and on earth which does not contain in itself being 
and nothingness”; but his concern, after all, was with logic, 
and this enabled him to build an extraordinary pyramid at 
whose summit, magnificently enthroned, was God. One might 
say that it was with the same scrupulous attention to prin- 
ciple that Marconi constructed the first wireless. For the ex- 
istentialist, however—and I am obliged at this point to go 
back to Kierkegaard, for Sartre himself is mute on the sub- 
ject—no structure, no matter how complex, can reach God, 
because the space that separates us from Him is infinite. He 
can only be reached by some sort of action absolutely op- 
posed to logic, which can best be described as a sort of leap, 
and this leap is our faith. 

Generally speaking, however, Sartre avoids the religious 
questions that existentialism raises, as manifest as they are, 
and like Heidegger insists upon the necessity for the exis- 
tentialist thinker to remain strictly in the sphere of human 
subjectivity. This has led Sartre’s critics to object that existen- 
tialism is a solipsism, to which Sartre himself replies that it is 
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really a humanism, whereupon his critics retort that if it is 
a humanism it is a singularly pessimistic one. For one thing, 
he has not tried to fit man into a larger scheme of things; he 
has not, like Nietzsche and Bergson, assured us that he is 
going on to a bigger and better future. Perhaps he would 
subscribe to Baudelaire’s famous remark that “the world is 
coming to an end—the only reason for it to continue is that it 
exists.” Certainly few thinkers with existentialist leanings 
would agree that the world is a better place today because 
we have frozen foods and television, and that it will be a 
better place tomorrow because television will be in color and 
three dimensions. Nor, I think, would they condemn it be- 
cause our wars are getting bigger and better and because 
divorces and alcoholism are on the upswing. To do this re- 
quires an objective view of history, a view which many his- 
torians have claimed to enjoy, on the assumption that it is 
possible for an individual to disengage himself from history 
in order to judge it. But we have already seen that a major 
theme of existentialism is that we are engaged, totally and 
inevitably: in other words, that our liberty is manifested here 
and now and nowhere else and at no other time. The lesson 
of existentialism—one that may be applied equally to oc- 
cupied France and to postwar America—is that the question 
of the superiority of one age over another is beside the point; 
that there is only one crisis, and it is the one in which we are 
involved and which we must assume and for which we must 
provide the solution. It is like no other crisis because it is our 
crisis. The wars of Korea and Indo-China, the menace of 
Communism, the hydrogen bomb, the rising cost of living: 
these are somehow bound up with our existence as intimately 
as the clothes we wear, the houses we live in, the members 
of our family, and even when we are least aware of them 
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they hover about the edges of our situations like a mist, dis- 
tant and yet somehow imminent; and in this sense it is true 
to say that every man is “haunted” by his historical obliga- 
tions as by a ghost. Existentialism is a humanism and, indeed, 
an optimistic one, when it declares that man is the fabricator 
of his own destiny and that he is free to make of it what he 
will. It takes on a distinctly less optimistic cast when it 
affirms that his freedom is not relative but absolute, that man 
must fashion his own time out of nothing, that his true his- 
tory is not in his past but in his future, and that not statesmen 
or generals or leaders of industry but each living human being 
is profoundly and inescapably accountable for the way of the 
world. 

It seems, however, that we are drifting away from the 
existentialist’s primary assertion that man is a “useless pas- 
sion” and saying something that is exactly the opposite. For 
if man not only chooses himself but chooses the world as 
well, then there is nothing in the world that does not in some 
way derive its significance from human liberty; our moral 
sense itself may be said to spring from human liberty and its 
inevitable concomitant, human responsibility. The truth is 
that we have never wandered very far from the circle of con- 
tradictions to which existentialist reflection is committed, if 
indeed we have left it at all. Sartre’s humanism finds its nat- 
ural limits in human absurdity. On the one hand man is in 
the universe like a stranger at a ball to which he has not been 
invited. In all that vast formalism—that cosmic ritual—we call 
the universe, only man is unpredictable because only man is 
free, and his liberty has all the impertinence of an informal- 
ity, a breach of etiquette. And yet his liberty moves about in 
that universe like a lord in its own domain, in a perpetual 
project of creation and destruction. 
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To this enigma there is, properly speaking, no solution. If 
there were, it would not be a solution at all, but merely an- 
other way of posing the enigma. There are no answers to the 
questions that human existence raises except other questions. 
This is why the existentialist philosopher, if there is such a 
thing as an existentialist philosopher, is given to a form of 
dialectic which reminds one of a mouse racing along the in- 
side of a wheel. At every moment he is forced to refute what 
he affirms and affirm what he refutes, to define one horn of 
the human dilemma and simultaneously—if that is possible— 
confess that its existence is absolutely contradicted by the 
other. Basically, as an attempt to give a positive significance 
to sheer nothingness and to build upon it a system of human 
values—one that Heidegger, for example, has made in a bril- 
liant and subtle essay, What is Metaphysics?—existentialism 
is a scandal in the face of logic for, as St. Thomas has said, 
“Everything which comes from nothing tends of itself toward 
nothing.” The truth is that the existentialists, being com- 
mitted to paradox, are themselves paradoxical. Their method 
consists in a rigorous refutation of philosophical method, and 
yet they insist on making the refutation philosophically. This 
is why their accomplishment in this realm, it seems to me, 
amounts largely to what the newspapers call, in another con- 
nection, “a palace revolution.” Actually, by shifting the center 
of gravity of philosophical investigation from questions about 
ourselves to questions about our questions, they have moved 
out of the realm of philosophy altogether, into the realm of 
action. And yet their very endeavor to achieve what amounts 
after all to a kind of “relativism” of the absolute, an uneasy 
pact between subjectivity and circumstance, or more broadly, 
between idealism and materialism, is exceedingly dangerous 
when, as recently in Sartre’s case, it is projected on the politi- 
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cal level, for then ambiguity becomes equivocation, if not 
pure and simple charlatanism; and it is small wonder that 
Sartre himself has been attacked in France with equal feroc- 
ity by those at the Center and those at the Left, and that he 
has alternately attacked and flirted with both opponents. For 
surely not the smallest of the inconsistencies to which the 
student of existentialist doctrine is exposed is the belief that 
one can “be” an existentialist in the same way, for example, 
as one can be a vegetarian, a Rosicrucian, or a Democrat. One 
can, perhaps, live “existentially,” that is to say, lucidly, freely, 
and courageously, but because existentialism itself is situated 
at some indefinable point between philosophy and life, its 
position is no position at all. Nietzsche used to say that the 
charm of a theory is that it can be refuted. The bewildering 
thing about existentialism is that to the objection, “But my 
dear fellow, what you are saying is completely absurd,” its 
apologists reply: “Precisely. Now we are beginning to under- 
stand each other.” 
LesTER MANSFIELD 


ART VERSUS LIFE IN GERMAN LITERATURE* 


O TALK on art is, in my opinion, to rush in where no self- 
A) tiem angel would think of treading. It is a hard 
subject, primarily difficult because everyone knows some- 
thing about it. A sense for art is inherent in the human race. 
Long, long before the dawn of history primitive man made 
artifacts of rare beauty, and charcoaled on the walls of his 
cave lifelike, dashing figures of the animals he hunted. Some 
of the oldest prose works that have come down to us are 
concerned with form and beauty. Unquestionably our art 
heritage is overwhelmingly great. 

But when one talks of art—and I mean art in the abstract, 
of course—there is really not much that one can add to the 
sum of human knowledge. Art is one of those subjects like 
truth, or home, or heaven, or God—we all react positively to 
such words because we are convinced there are such things 
and we have a feeling that we understand them. Describing 
and defining them is another matter. And yet someone is 
always trying to do just that. From Aristotle down to Bene- 
detto Croce, or whoever has written the latest work on 
aesthetics, the centuries of human history are dotted with 
treatises on the subject of art, which are mostly retellings in 
fanciful language of the few obvious facts. On what other 
subject has there been so much written and so little said? 

The subject of art is alluring because of what we do not, 
perhaps cannot, know of it. Some sort of mystery surrounds 
any work of real art, the mystery that attends creation in 
general. The process by which an observation, an experience 
of a man is transmuted into a new creation, a song, a dance, 


* A public lecture delivered at the Rice Institute on November 
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a poem, a painting, an histrionic portrayal, in short, a work 
of art, is something which we seem never quite able to an- 
alyze, any more than we can determine why just this partic- 
ular man was called to produce it. That we make free with 
his product, praise it, tear it apart, or just pooh-pooh it cava- 
lierly, does nothing to clear up the obscurity. The refulgence 
that emanates from great art blinds rather than enlightens. 
After we experience it we do not know, we only wonder, 
what art is. 

Under the circumstances you will scarcely expect me to 
answer the question. Here more than elsewhere definitions 
are lame. However, I should like to cite one definition of art, 
not because it is definitive but because it cleverly puts its 
finger on the point at issue. It is French, as some of the 
world’s most telling phrases are. Emile Zola it was who said: 
“Une oeuvre d’art est un coin de la nature, vu a travers un 
temperament.” What could be more compact than that? It 
has a common denominator, accepted by critics unhesitat- 
ingly, namely that it is the function of art to reproduce na- 
ture. The catch is in the addendum, the footnote. How does 
the artist reproduce nature? Through the medium of his tem- 
perament. I am glad that this lecture is not to be followed by 
questions and answers; someone might ask me what a tem- 
perament is. 

By this time you may well have concluded that I have 
successfully pulled the rug out from under myself by de- 
stroying my subject. Let me relieve your puzzlement by say- 
ing that I am not going to talk about art at all, but about its 
effects, and again more specifically about the effect on the 
artist himself. 

The artist is more tangible than art, though hardly less 
complicated. The mystery that surrounds the creation of a 
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piece of art attaches also to the artist, and he is by no means 
unaware of his apartness. Leaving aside the phenomenon of 
Bohemianism, the long hair, the queer garb, the unconven- 
tional habits, which are more often than not affectations that 
mark the would-be artist, there still remains a separative 
quality that cuts the artist out of the common herd. It is a 
phenomenon by no means confined to artists. Anyone who 
concerns himself with things over and beyond the affairs of 
the workaday world will soon find himself alone, possibly on 
some icy, inhospitable peak of existence. It is a common ex- 
perience of leaders, even those who make every effort to 
bring the crowd along, that their followers can follow them 
only so far. They are lucky if the mob does not lose sympathy 
with them and crucify them. Man has retained something 
of the instinct of the herd which destroys the animal that is 
different from the rest. 

Artists are individualists and they react variously to the 
impossibility of keeping step with the rest of the company. 
Some take it as a matter of course; others feel it as a tragedy. 
But one and all they recognize their special status and what 
it implies, and if they feel it strongly they are apt to give ex- 
pression to their feeling. 

Such expressions occur in all literatures. Chateaubriand 
enjoyed to the full the misery of being the favorite target of 
fate, Chatterton paid that penalty with his life, Omar be- 
wailed his loss of paradise in matchless quadrains. And do 


you recall the pithy statement of a poet’s frustration in these 
lines? 


Lucretius, nobler than his mood, 
Dropped his plummet down the broad 
Deep universe and spoke his word, 

No God! 
Finding no bottom he denied 
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Divinely the Divine and died 
Chief poet of the Tiberside 
By grace of God. 


For some reason which I will not presume to fathom, the 
Germans, possibly because of their love of metaphysics, their 
natural penchant for Griibelei, or maybe simply because they 
have left no subject uninvestigated, have been much con- 
cerned with the problem of the artist. And since it is a com- 
monplace in Germany that poetry and philosophy go hand 
in hand, it is no wonder that the philosophical implications 
of this problem come out strongly in the writings of her poets. 
Even in the Middle Ages it was not absent. Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, the creator of Parzival, and one of the greatest 
individualists of all German literature, was so original in his 
style and his ethical concept that no other mediaeval poet can 
stand beside him. His contemporary, Gottfried von Strass- 
burg, who produced the most artistic form of the Tristan story 
and with it the nearest approach to the triangle novel of to- 
day, could not abide Wolfram. Two contemporaries could 
hardly have been further apart than they were, and yet each 
was full of the conviction that God had called him to show 
the true way. Conviction of Divine calling was vouchsafed 
another great contemporary, Walther von der Vogelweide: 
if ever a poet was born to speak for his people and time it 
was this singer of the thirteenth century, unexcelled as he 
was in the art of those who “sing and say.” __ 

Consciousness of his high calling and its separative quality 
may be said to be a constant function of the artist wherever 
found. But it was reserved for the contemplative eighteenth 
century and for the mastercraftsman, Goethe, to cast the 
problem in a work of art. 

It is not unusual to find Goethe in the position of pioneer. 
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By the time he was twenty-five he had set the pace by writ- 
ing a drama that was the model for his and later generations; 
and a novel which immediately became known beyond the 
boundaries of Germany—Napoleon carried his dog-eared copy 
of Werther with him on his campaigns and sought the 
acquaintance of the author when he reached Germany. 
Goethe’s early lyric poetry bore the unmistakable stamp of 
genius. No poet ever had less reason to doubt his calling, and 
Goethe’s fame only confirmed his inner conviction. His 
reputation brought him the acquaintance of the young Duke 
of Weimar, who invited him to visit his capital. His confidence 
in Goethe caused him to take the poet into his government; 
Goethe was put in charge of roads, mines, the tiny army, and 
also of education. He was effective as an official and gave 
himself wholly to this work, but he found that it interfered 
with his writing. After a decade of this sort of thing he tore 
himself away and went to Italy. 

For Goethe life and art were Siamese twins, two entities 
inseparably bound together. He transplanted his life into his 
writings. The late Calvin Thomas, rephrasing one of the 
poet’s remarks on that subject, came out with this nugget: 

Take my life in one big chunk 
Exactly as I lead it. 
Some men sleep off their drunk, 
Mine’s on paper, read it. 
That being the case, it is not surprising to find this all im- 
portant experience thrown into relief in one of his works, the 
drama, Torquato Tasso. 

Tasso is the Renaissance poet who made himself famous 
with the epic on the liberation of Jerusalem. He is shown at 
the moment when the great work is being finished at the 
court of the Duke of Ferrara. The Duke, his sister Leonora, 
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and her friend Leonora d’Este, are much agog with the great 
event. They are all proud of Tasso and the latter basks in 
this princely favor. A sort of state of euphoria exists among 
the four of them, which is somewhat dashed on the arrival 
of the fifth character. This is a gentleman named Antonio, 
the Duke’s minister, who manages all the business of the 
duchy. He returns now from some such mission to find the 
show stolen by this slip of a poet and he can not quite con- 
trol his feelings. Tasso, feeling his oats, takes umbrage at 
Antonio's sarcasm and impetuously draws his sword to defend 
his honor. To draw a sword in the presence of the Duke is a 
capital offense, and although Tasso gets off with a reprimand 
and confinement to his room, his pride is mortally wounded. 
Antonio, man of the world, effects a reconciliation that saves 
everyone's face, and here the play ends. 

Such an abbreviated summary can, of course, give no con- 
ception of Goethe’s sympathetic portrayal of his fellow poet’s 
. plight. And it might be well to bear in mind that the same 
Goethe who put himself in Mephistopheles as well as Faust, 
here is represented by both Antonio and Tasso. But before 
drawing further conclusions it would be well to see what 
attitude other writers have taken toward the incompatibility 
of art and life. 

Goethe was a favorite of fortune. His friend, Schiller, who 
was trained in medicine but turned his back on it for his 
real love, the drama, struggled against tragic odds all his 
life without becoming embittered by them. Few great poets 
have worked under such handicaps as Schiller and he had 
every reason to register his protest against the fate of the 
poet. However, he kept his dramas for what seemed to him 
more tragic subjects and touched on this theme only in some 
of his poems. According to one of these, called “Pegasus 
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under the Yoke,” an indigent poet offers the fabled winged 
steed of Apollo for sale. A farmer thinks it is too bad about 
the wings but decides he can bind or clip them and so pays 
the price and takes the beast home. His first ride behind the 
fiery charger brings him to the edge of an abyss; his second 
flicks him over the moor and lands him in a wrecked vehicle 
on the pinnacle of a mountain. Drastic measures seem to be 
indicated; so he yokes Pegasus with an ox to a plow. With no 
better results: the horse, exhausting himself in his efforts to 
speed up the ox, falls to the ground. While the infuriated 
farmer is beating his worthless draft animal, Apollo appears 
and persuades the farmer to let him try the horse, which, as 
soon as he feels his master on his back, soars off with him 
into the clouds. A similar concept is found in “Distribution 
of the Earth.” Zeus has just finished creating the world and 
calls on men to take it and share it fairly. The countryman 
takes over the fields, the gentry claim the hunting preserves, 
the merchant fills his warehouse, and the Junker collects toll 
on the highways. After these business transactions are com- 
pleted, the poet puts in his appearance and wants his share. 
Where, asks the god, had he been. “Lord,” replies the poet, 
“I was with thee. My eye dwelt on the brilliance of thy 
countenance, I was lost in the harmony of thy works.” Zeus 
has no worldly possessions to give him, but tells the poet 
to come as often as he likes to dwell with him in his heaven. 

To interpret these allegories here would be a waste of 
time. I only ask that you keep in mind the spirit that Schiller 
showed. 

Goethe's example may well have been the reason why the 
Austrian dramatist, Franz Grillparzer, offered his version 
of the artist problem in a drama about the Greek poetess, 
Sappho. Sappho was the pride of Greece, acclaimed and 
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crowned in every contest. Grillparzer presents her at the 
height of her glory, full of every honor her people could give 
her. At the Olympic Games, from which she has just returned, 
her eye has fallen on a youth named Phaon, whom she in- 
vites to go back with her to the Island of Lesbos. He goes. 
Who, indeed, would have refused Sappho? But it is awe and 
veneration rather than love that he feels for her, and it is 
Melitta, the sixteen-year-old slave girl of Sappho, with whom 
he falls in love. He flees with her, only to be brought back 
by Sappho’s friends and servants. But the great poetess, 
broken by her defeat in the venture of love, throws herself 
from the cliff to her death. 

The story of Sappho’s unrequited love has been treated 
many times. Grillparzer, who paid his tribute to classical love 
themes by dramatizing the stories of Medea, and of Hero 
and Leander, was concerned here not with the failure of the 
woman, but of the poet. 

Inner frustration is apt to bring the artist’s tragedy to the 
fore. E. T. A. Hoffmann, a contemporary of Goethe, Schiller, 
and Grillparzer, enjoyed no little popularity while he was 
writing and left behind a heritage of ideas that have borne 
fruit in artists like Otto Ludwig, Jaques Offenbach, Richard 
Wagner, and Edgar Allan Poe. A many-sided genius, fascinat- 
ing story teller, conductor and composer, he ended his days 
on the bench of a high Berlin court. That might be called a 
full life. But there was a seamy side to it, starting with early 
childhood in a broken home and an uncle’s heavy hand of 
discipline and continuing in the hardships of the musician 
years. Hoffmann carried with him through life an idealized 
picture of his musician father which he wrought into several 
of his works; in all of these the artist, generally a musician, 
armed with a pure heart and lofty ideas, is embattled against 
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an uncomprehending and farcical world. Verily, his kingdom 
is not of this world. Only one of his heroes, the starry-eyed 
student Anselm, solves the problem by joining the tribe of 
the salamanders on the fabled island of Atlantis. 

Another weird genius who in one respect at least may be 
put beside Hoffmann is Frank Wedekind, although they are 
separated in time by almost the whole of the 19th century. 
There was never anything conventional about Wedekind— 
nonconformity was in his blood. His father was for a time 
physician to the Sultan of Turkey, then wandered in the Gold 
Rush of ’49 to California, where he married a stranded Ger- 
man actress half his age; a passionate lover of democracy (he 
named his son Benjamin Franklin) he could not endure life 
in his home town of Hanover after it fell into Bismarck’s 
hands, and so he moved to Switzerland. 

Frank Wedekind has always defied classification. He knew 
all the Naturalists, then in their glory, but never made com- 
mon cause with them. He was even less of a Romanticist. He 
kept step with nobody. And yet he felt keenly that no one 
kept step with him. In one of his dramas, and only in one, he 
made his protest. It has two titles, King Nicolo and Such is 
Life. Nicolo has paid too little attention to the politics of 
being king, with the result that a rebellion, led by a sort of 
young Fortinbras of a butcher named Pietro, unseats him. 
As he is being led away to prison he jumps off a bridge and 
is reported to have drowned. Down stream he crawls out 
and begins life anew, first as a swineherd, later as a tailor. 
He is a success at this; his taste is so impeccable that he is 
in great demand, to the chagrin of his fellow workmen. The 
latter manage to make him appear guilty of lése-majesté, so 
that he is sentenced to prison. Here he is happy because he 
enjoys his own company and is glad not to be bothered with 
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other people. Later he is an actor, and finally he is court fool 
to the butcher-king. Then he dies. 

This action, not more fantastic than other Wedekind plays, 
is raised above the level of the others by the fact that it is in 
verse. Its significance lies in one idea: the king loses his 
throne but not his kingship. The quality of king is still in him 
no matter what his occupation is. Be it understood that Ben- 
jamin Franklin Wedekind, who himself served a prison sen- 
tence for lampooning the late Kaiser, is not making his obei- 
sance before the throne. King here, as the highest rank in the 
social order, is merely symbolic of the artist, the finest flower 
of mankind. 

If I were asked who among German writers has carried the 
idea of the special fate of the artist to its furthest extreme 
I should answer, Carl Spitteler. His consistency and persist- 
ence in his concept of the matter was unique, as was also his 
medium of expressing it. To give any conception of Spitteler 
and his understanding of his calling is well nigh impossible 
unless one has time to discuss his work in detail. I must con- 
tent myself with the barest statement. To begin with, all his 
work has to do with ideas; realism, the factual literature in 
ascendency in his day, had no interest for him. He is a classi- 
cal example of an idealist and individualist. Educated for the 
ministry, he declined to accept a parish; gifted in music and 
painting, he left these talents to wither; and once he had 
read Ariosto, nothing would do him but to become an epic 
poet too, although the demand for epic poetry had been on 
the wane for several centuries. He created a world of his 
own, peopled with imaginary characters who symbolized his 
ideas. In this world, art is the highest ideal; the artist alone 
has a soul, and others must plod along with nothing better 
than a conscience. Communion between the artist and other 
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people accordingly is reduced to the vanishing point. Like 
Wedekind’s king, Spitteler’s artist is happiest when left to 
himself. He is not primus inter pares; rather, he has no peers. 
Again like Wedekind’s king, he can never be anything but 
what he was born to be. Compromise is out of the question. 
And there is absolutely no reward save the joy in his artistry. 

After hearing all this you will probably be surprised to 
learn that Carl Spitteler received the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture in 1919. 

I should like to present one more author who has been seri- 
ously concerned with the problem of the artist. He is prob- 
ably better known to you than the others, for he has lived in 
our midst now for many years. 

A marked dichotomy in his background can be said to have 
predisposed Thomas Mann to think on this matter. His father, 
a substantial business man in the Hanseatic town of Liibeck, 
chose a wife whose father was a German emigrant to Brazil 
and whose mother was of very mixed descent. This romantic, 
exotic element in the family may possibly have sparked the 
literary genius of Thomas Mann, but he still had a whole- 
some respect for the business ability of his father. These two 
factors in his life have been played off against one another 
in his writings, particularly in the earlier ones, with a some- 
what surprising twist: neither is presented as ideal, and 
actually it is the artist who longs for the material world, 
which for its part takes little note of the artist. Thomas Mann, 
imbued with the sense of decadence of the fin de siécle, finds 
both these worlds sick. Art becomes something of a disease 
with him, and renders the artist not merely one apart but 
abnormal. 

The best expression of Mann’s conception of this situation 
is to be found in his little prose work, Tonio Kréger. Tonio’s 
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parents, like Mann’s, are opposites: a merchant father, im- 
peccable in business and in personal appearance and conduct; 
a Latin mother, beautiful, emotional, extremely musical. In 
a fashion, life and art are wedded in this marriage. Tonio is 
a combination of the two. He writes poetry. He understands 
and loves his artistic mother. But as the son of his father 
he condemns her unconventional attitude toward life. His 
father’s censure of his poor grades in school sits better with 
him than his mother’s light-hearted acceptance of them. 
Tonio becomes a writer but never the out-and-out artist, 
for the material world and the humdrum existence of ordi- 
nary people keep luring him back from the ideal. His great- 
est longing is not to share Zeus’s heaven but to have the nor- 
mal, healthy, non-artistic people listen to him. 

A thoroughgoing treatment of my subject would involve 
many other writers. I might have talked of the early Ro- 
mantics and their idolatry of the artist. There is also the so- 
called “artist novel” that is spread over most of the 19th cen- 
tury. It is hard to leave out poets like Stefan George and 
Rainer Maria Rilke. However, my purpose is not to exhaust 
the subject but to show that it was a fairly common phe- 
nomenon. 

And what conclusions may be drawn from the examples? 

The common denominator of all these cases is the aware- 
ness that the artist has a special problem which people in 
general do not understand. The solution, if indeed it may be 
called that, varies considerably. It will be noticed that 
Goethe and Thomas Mann, opposed as their outlook on life 
was, effect a kind of compromise. Goethe, who had com- 
bined, after a manner, statesman and poet in himself, wants 
the two to live and let live: Tasso gets all the kudos, the glory 
due him, and at the same time weeps tears of gratitude on 
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Antonio’s shoulder because this man of the world will now 
guide his feet aright. Tonio Kroger is a split personality 
carrying the two concepts within him; when he lives the one 
he yearns for the other. He lives with himself by making 
concessions, and his life is not tragic. Schiller’s life was 
actually tragic but he refused to regard it that way. He is 
happy to be a poet despite the sacrifices it entails. This is 
not fatuous blindness in him; it is simply the feeling of 
noblesse oblige—the conviction that if art is one’s destiny, 
one pays the piper without demur because the dance is good. 

I do not feel that Hoffmann made a tragedy out of art. He 
worshipped art and he brought it burnt offerings, mostly his 
own scorchings. His obvious pleasure in practising his art 
leaves no doubt of his attitude. One thing stands out clearly: 
in Hoffmann more than in anyone else except Spitteler the 
world of the artist is separated by a wide chasm from the 
usual world of men. The latter is shown as stupid, corrupt, 
contemptible, and bloated with self-importance. 

The late nineteenth century is one of the most pessimistic 
periods in European thought and this is reflected in a changed 
attitude toward the problem of the artist. Spitteler, Wede- 
kind, and Thomas Mann all call art a curse. They do not try 
to escape from it, because there is no escape if one is born 
that way. We meet in this period the idea that the artist is 
branded. The mark of Cain is sometimes mentioned in this 
connection. Ludwig Schaarf entitled a collection of his 
poems T'schandalar Songs and explained that as an Indian 
Untouchable is marked, so is the poet. Tonio Kréger knows 
that when he faces an audience to read from his works he 
will find only his own ilk there, the misfits of society who 
show their queerness in their faces. Healthy, normal people 
will be conspicuous by their absence. 
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The most poetic presentation of the artist problem is un- 
questionably Goethe’s Tasso. Grillparzer, following in his 
footsteps, also achieved beauty, if not of the whole, certainly 
in various parts. For that reason I should like to cite as a 
conclusion to this all too inconclusive discussion one or two 
passages. ° 

Sappho, searching her soul for the key to her predicament, 
says as she thinks of her former high estate: 


Serenely I stood in the fields of poetry, 

Alone with my golden lyre. 

I looked down on the joys of earth 

And its sorrows did not reach up to me. 

The flight of never resting time I marked 

Not by hours but by the lovely flowers 

That I wove into the wreath of my poetry. 

What I gave my song, my song gave back to me, 
And eternal youth blossomed around my head. 


Gazing on the young and vigorous Phaon whose entry into 
her life has so changed her view of the world, she reflects 
on the relationship of art and life. In the expression of her 
new humility and her realization that art is unable to satisfy 
all human longing, Grillparzer poses the forever haunting 
problem of the artist: 


Beauty of body is a wondrous thing 

And love of living a precious gain; 
Courage, commanding strength, 
Resolution and joy in that which is, 

And fancy, serving graciously as she should, 
These adorn the rough road of life, 

And living is, after all, life’s highest goal. 
‘Twas not for naught the muses chose 
The barren laurel for their crown; 

Cold, scentless, bearing no fruit, 

It weighs upon the brow of him 


* Since no English version of Grillparzer’s work was available, I have 
made this off-the-record translation which does scant justice to the 
beauty of the poet's classic lines. 
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To whom it promised recompense for 
Many a sacrifice. Only with anxious heart 
Can one stand on the heights of humanity 
And art, alas! is forced 
(here she holds out her arms to Phaon) 
To beg of life’s abundance. 
The final formula for this motif is found by the rationalizing 
Phaon. When Sappho hurls the word “Deceiver!” at him he 
replies: 
No, I am truly not that! 
When I swore love to you, it was not deception; 
I loved you as one loves the gods, 
As one loves the good and beautiful. 
With higher beings, Sappho, hold communion; 
Not with impunity can one leave the feast 
Of the gods and descend to the company of mortals. 
The arm in which the golden lyre rested, 
Is consecrated, let it never embrace something lower. 
= = = 


For men, love, for the gods, reverence. 

Give us what is ours and take your own. 

Consider what you do and what you are. 
These are unequivocal words; there can be no retreat from 
the high calling of the artist. In attempting it, Sappho has 
compromised herself. She recognizes this and draws the fatal 
consequences. 

Grillparzer has thus voiced the conclusion held by most 
of the writers we have considered. 

This may seem to you a sad conclusion. That, of course, 
depends on the point of view. As a non-artist, I myself was 
depressed by the consideration that what I had to say might 
blast the hopes of some budding artist-some as yet “mute 
inglorious Milton.” But I soon found the answer: artists are 
not made or unmade by men’s words. The making of an artist 
is an act of God. 


Hucu W. Puckerr 


REALITY AS SUBSTANCE, PROCESS, AND VALUE* 


HE historian of philosophy who traces the development 

of men’s basic ideas and problems is bound to recognize, 
beyond the specific differences of doctrine and method which 
distinguish the various thinkers, certain fundamental out- 
looks on reality. In some degree all of them have engaged 
philosophical reflection from its earliest beginnings in Greece, 
but the history of ideas manifests a shifting emphasis on one 
or another of these basic approaches to nature. Some inter- 
esting problems of interpretation are thus brought to our 
attention. 

It should prevent initial misunderstanding if it is stated 
clearly that the three world-views listed in our title are not to 
be regarded as mutually exclusive alternatives but rather as 
complementary. Nor is the list of them to be considered as 
exhaustive. Their order as given here—Substance, Process, 
Value—is not meant to indicate progressive adequacy in every 
respect, from partial error to perfect truth of interpretation; 
nor on the other hand do they represent a mere variety of 
standpoints, indifferently on a par as insights into reality. 

One more warning is not only needed but also proves 
useful at the outset of our inquiry. We should not neglect 
the interrelations of these different outlooks on nature, and 
also of some others that we shall have to consider. Goethe 
may teach us wisdom here in his two lines packed with 
meaning: 

To reach unto the Infinite, 
Distinguish first, but then, unitel 

Prior to clear distinction or adequate synthesis, the early 

* A paper read before the Historical Society of the Rice Institute 
on February 12, 1953. 
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Greek theories of nature reflected vague fusion of Substance 
and Process as fundamental principles of interpretation. We 
should note the varied and also somewhat indefinite connota- 
tion of the Greek term for nature, physis. Physis meant origin 
or birth and growth, the source or process of activity in a 
thing, how it arises and comes to realize its character and 
constitution. When this active principle was considered as 
the basic or essential element, physis signified the primary 
matter, the substance or matrix of which things are made. 
Or else the essence of things was regarded as their form or 
system of relations, and physis was viewed as the cosmic 
order and by extension the universe. The Latin term natura 
had a similar flexibility of meaning. It was derived from the 
verb nascor meaning “to be born,” and so signified the birth 
or original production of a thing and also its essential sub- 
stance and constitution, the orderly source and course and 
pattern of things. Might we use the term “bearing” to express 
this dual meaning: the bearing of things? Even in this verbal 
analysis the student of ancient thought may recognize hints 
of leading ideas in contending philosophical theories. Later 
thought has carried on this interplay of the categories of 
Substance and Process, of things and agencies. 

The first of these views, which is here called Substance, is 
concerned mainly with the objects of experience. It regards 
nature as a sum or system of existent things or substances. 
It recognizes their teeming variety and seeks to describe their 
characteristic differences, but it does not accept mutiplicity 
and variety as the last word of understanding. It explores 
the relations of different things and their likely explanation 
as forms of some basic substance or substances. This problem 
of the primary stuff or elemental being marked the first chap- 
ter of ancient science and philosophy, in Ionian Greece: 
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What is the world made of? The early explorers of nature 
were versatile in their cosmological ventures. They tried to 
reduce the immense variety of ee to some primary stuff, 
as it were in a chemistry of one element: water or air or some 
less obviously definable, infinite matrix of all substances. Or 
they emphasized the irreducible differences of things, in 
various doctrines of a plurality of elements. The character- 
istic nature of things was conceived by some of them not as 
matter or stuff but as fundamental form, and the world-order 
was regarded quantitatively as a system of calculable rela- 
tions. 

The basic view of Substance has emphasized a spatial out- 
look on nature, things located and related to each other 
spatially, expanding or condensing, joined or separated in 
space. The problem of change tended to focus on the recog- 
nition and explanation of motion. The atomists expounded 
as final truth their doctrine of a world of material particles 
moving in space. This view of nature as an immense system 
of substances is characteristic of our intellectual tradition, 
and of course for many purposes of description and explana- 
tion it has served very well. This table, these chairs, the walls 
of the room in which we are assembled, all of them exist in 
their substantial identity and respective location, even as 
everyone is out there seated in his chair. Our knowledge of 
things involves precise and reliable accounts of their qualities 
and relations: their shape, texture, color, sound, heat, motion 
or rest, and the ways in which the perceived stability or 
change in any of these and other qualities and conditions 
affect other bodies. This is a rough statement of our ordinary 
ideas of nature. 

While this cosmology seemed obvious to common sense, 
its final adequacy was questioned by some critical minds in 
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antiquity and by many more in modern science and phi- 
losophy. It is in its way correct, but is it a thoroughly true 
version of nature and human nature? A serious objection to 
it has been that it yields a defective account of mind and 
rational activity. Socrates, to be sure, was an object in space, 
with his bones and muscles and the rest of him inside his 
skin, walking in the streets of Athens or sitting in his prison 
cell. But this account missed the main points in Socrates’ 
nature and career: his inquiring mind, his power to stimulate 
and to enlighten other minds, his loyalty to his convictions 
that led him to remain in prison and await his death rather 
than to escape, though the gates were open. If we should 
try to explain these really important characteristics of Soc- 
rates in terms of moving particles in space, it would be, as 
Plato called it, “an idle way of speaking.” 

One way out of this difficulty has been to retain the basic 
view of Substance, but recognize two kinds of substances, 
some of them bodies existing and moving in space, but others 
non-spatial and immaterial, minds. This was the dualistic 
cosmology of Descartes which inaugurated systematic mod- 
ern philosophy. Descartes was firm in his adherence to the 
mechanical explanation of nature; he regarded animals as 
automata and treated even human physiology as a chapter 
of physics. But he described rational mind as nowise material 
or in space and distinguished it as thinking substance. 

This cosmological dualism was directly embroiled in the 
problem of the causal interaction or other relation of mind 
and body. Descartes was bound to insist on the irreducible 
duality of material and mental substances, but our every 
sense perception and every voluntary action were perplexing 
instances of their interaction. This problem, as we all know, 
has engrossed systematic philosophers and ‘psychologists 
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through the ages. It can scarcely be said that its final solution 
has been attained. But it is of interest to note the growing 
conviction that mind cannot be understood asa kind of sub- 
stance, and to consider the proposed accounts of it as a 
process and a system of activities. This advance beyond 
substantialism, beyond the doctrine of Substance, marked the 
developing course of empiricism and was explicitly realized 
in the Critical philosophy of Kant. 

Before Kant, the traditional account of nature as a system 
of beings or substances had been criticized by Leibniz. Many 
thinkers, ever since Plato and Aristotle, had questioned the 
adequacy of a cosmology of moving material particles to ex- 
plain life and mind and rational thought. But Leibniz ques- 
tioned this cosmology in the physical field. The real nature 
of things, he reasoned, cannot be understood so long as we 
regard them in merely extensional or dimensional terms as 
so many substances or volumes of occupied space. A body 
_is not so much a thing of a certain size and shape located and 
moving or being moved somewhere. Do you recognize a 
magnet if you simply regard its size and shape? A body is 
essentially a certain unique center or focus of activity. Nature 
is a system of activities. 

The activism of Leibniz anticipated significantly some basic 
ideas in the contemporary revision of physical science. The 
growing ascendency of the category of Time has required 
the replacement of geometric by dynamic terms in the de- 
scription of nature. The most characteristic feature of our 
modern thought, as Samuel Alexander observed, has been 
“the discovery of Time,” and the view of things as ongoing 
in time has emphasized agencies rather than substances. In 
our day Whitehead has affirmed this principle explicitly: 


“Nature is a process.” It is beyond our competence or con- 
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cern to consider here the specific scientific evidence on which 
_ this conclusion rests. But we are interested in its philosophical 
bearing. Some religionists have derived much comfort from 
the modern dynamical view of nature, as though it somehow 
safeguarded spiritual values. It should be clear that the 
shift in cosmological emphasis from substances to energies 
or activities does not in itself confirm the reality of spiritual 
character in the world. Nature may be described as a system 
of processes, but processes explicitly and thoroughly mechani- 
cal. Or it may be regarded as an ascending scale of activities, 
from star dust to spirit. 

Our modern dynamic view of nature is thus confronted 
with a problem similar to that which faced the earlier cos- 
mology of substances. How are we to represent reality so 
as to give due recognition to all its types or grades of mani- 
festation? If the variety of processes in nature is ultimately 
reducible to a uniformly mechanical character, not only 
biology but also psychology and all the humanistic sciences 
would have to learn their final wisdom from physics. But if 
nature is a hierarchy of processes, then the various stages 
or grades in the scale may well require radically different 
principles of interpretation. So the modern dynamical revi- 
sion in physical science has not settled the perennial issue 
in philosophy; it has reopened and emphasized it in a revised 
perspective. Activism, the conception of nature as Process, 
centers its attention not on things but on doings. The words 
of Faust come to our minds: “In the beginning was Action.” 
But directly we are bound to ask: “What Action?” What sort 
of activities are evidenced in nature and in men’s lives and 
careers? 

The issue before us has been familiarly stated as mechanism 
versus teleology. Aristotle insisted on final or purposive cause 
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as a needed principle of explanation. In accounting for the 
course of events in nature, we should consider not only the 
stuff or form of mechanical operation of things but also their 
purpose. Medieval and modern theologians confidently in- 
terpreted this purposive or teleological aspect of things as 
evidence of God’s creative design in nature. This may be 
called a teleology from above; it found systematic expres- 
sion in the famous argument from design to prove God's 
existence, and it reached its summits of affirmation during 
the eighteenth century. These summits appeared sublime but 
were very precarious. The extreme teleologists undertook to 
explain the entire course of nature as a planned economy 
devised and directed by a benevolent Providence for the 
well-being of man, the crown of creation. Long shelves of 
treatises, unreadable today, expounded the operation of God's 
design in nature as evidenced by the study of birds, of fishes, 
of stones, of anything: ornithotheology, ichthyotheology, 
petrotheology! This pious exaltation of purposiveness ignored 
' the limits of good sense and aroused a sharp reaction. Voltaire 
cited ironically the remarkable design of Divine Providence 
which directed the course of great rivers to bring them to the 
sea in convenient proximity to men’s important centers of 
navigation. 

Against teleology, modern science from the outset empha- 
sized the mechanical operation of nature. This scientific tem- 
per characterized a number of distinguished philosophers, 
not all of them strict mechanists. Bacon preferred Democritus 
to Aristotle; Hobbes espoused and developed the Democ- 
ritean atomism; Spinoza, while recognizing the distinctive 
reality of mind, explicitly rejected final causes as principles 
of explanation in nature. Throughout the history of modern 
thought this resistance to teleology has marked the various 
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forms of naturalism. Firmly entrenched in the system of 
physical laws, the more extreme mechanists have sought to 
reduce all scientific accounts of life and mind to a basically 
physical statement. Feuerbach expressed this conviction in 
a dietetic pun: Der M ensch ist was er isst, “Man is what he 
eats.” Moleschott proposed to express mental activity chemi- 
cally, in terms of phosphorus, fat, and water. Vogt described 
thought bluntly as an organic secretion. 

Incomparably more important than the materialistic epi- 
grams was Darwin’s reconstruction of biology. His evolution- 
ary method was significant in two ways, both relevant to 
our present discussion. By his investigation of the origin of 
species and his exploration of the ongoing stream of life, 
Darwin shifted the biological emphasis from the description 
and classification of living beings, as in the botany of 
Linnaeus, to the explanation of the genesis of biological types 
and living processes. In philosophical terms, Darwin’s doc- 
trine was a sort of biological activism. This was one im- 
portant systematic aspect of the evolutionary theory. 

The other aspect of evolutionism is also significant, but it 
has received a twofold interpretation. The prevailing view 
held by evolutionists is that Darwin’s method integrated 
biology with the other mechanistic sciences. By his explana- 
tion of the origin of species Darwin ruled out the old tradi- 
tional appeal to design in nature. The vast system of bio- 
logical species was explained in strictly causal terms as the 
factual series of effects of various environmental conditions 
on various forms of life. The limited nourishment or other 
means of survival determined the preservation of certain 
adapted and fit species and the extinction of others. Darwin’s 
survival of the fittest had no teleological connotation. The 
fittest in any environment were those that could and did 
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survive. This statement was in fact as mechanistic as the 
statement that a bar of copper will be preserved when ex- 
posed to rain water which will cause a bar of iron to rust. 
While Darwin thus explained the factual survival or extinc- 
tion of species with certain variations in certain environ- 
ments, he did not explain in distinct terms how certain vari- 
ations originate, and he regarded the problem of the primal 
source of life as beyond his province. Some later evolutionists 
have been more confident. Their mechanistic bias may be 
gauged by their response to the announcement by a noted 
geneticist that the mutation rates of fruit flies could be in- 
creased by exposure to X-rays and that these mutations were 
transmissible to offspring. The whole course and manifold 
currents of life could conceivably be regarded as a vast series 
of physical and chemical processes. 

But while evolutionary biology, strictly interpreted, is 
mechanistic in tenor and is so intended explicitly by most of 
its exponents, evolutionism has not been without certain 

teleological overtones. The survival of the fittest has seemed 
to warrant the inference of a progress in nature. Darwin 
himself yielded occasionally to this tendency to give the 
evolutionary mechanism a finally commendatory teleological 
slant. At the close of his Origin of Species he wrote: “We 
may look with some confidence to a secure future of great 
length. And as natural selection works solely by and for the 
good of each being, all corporeal and mental endowments will 
tend to progress towards perfection.” It needs little argument 
to show that Darwin's evolutionary biology did not warrant 
his use of the terms “good,” “progress,” and “perfection” in 
his laudation of nature. His own doctrine taught strictly, not 
that natural selection works solely for the good of each being 
or tends to progress towards perfection, but only that under 
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certain environmental conditions certain results of survival 
or extinction are effected. We should not be so concerned 
to elaborate this criticism. The importance of this and similar 
passages in evolutionary writings is that they provide evi- 
dence of the persistently teleological view of living processes 
which even pronounced evolutionists share. 

As is commonly familiar, the basic idea of evolution as 
development has proved to be a fruitful principle of explana- 
tion in the various humanistic sciences. While many workers 
in these fields have proceeded to mechanistic conclusions, 
others have seen in the complex course of civilization evi- 
dences of some immanent teleology. Some philosophers of 
evolution have interpreted it as teleological at the core though 
factually mechanistic in its detailed operation. Bergson’s 
creative evolution and Samuel Alexander’s emergent evolu- 
tion are instances of the conviction that bare mechanics can- 
not ultimately explain the ongoing course of life and thought. 
The ideas of nisus, of productive tendencies, of directive ac- 
tivities, of progress, all signify a recognition of teleology in 
some sense. 

This teleological outlook in the interpretation of biological 
processes becomes more common and imperative when we 
deal with mental processes. The activity of intelligence is 
characteristically concerned with meanings and values, and 
these transcend the range of mechanistic expression. When 
Darwin writes of the “progress towards perfection” in na- 
ture, his words cannot be comprehended in his evolutionary 
biology, but our evaluative intelligence understands them at 
once. So a problem is bound to confront the philosophical 
mind: How are we to expand or revise our view of reality as 
Process so that we may be able to comprehend, that is, to 
include and to understand its meaning and value aspects 
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which are manifested to us in our human intelligent activi- 
ties? 

The adequate philosophical concept or perspective which 
we need here must be one that connotes not merely events, 
bare occurrences, but meaningful processes, significant and 
valuable activities. The idea of mechanism cannot have this 
connotation, and in fact it explicitly precludes it. The idea 
of evolution would not serve in so far as it emphasizes factual 
causal operation, but it raises a demand for the needed idea 
as soon as we begin to consider evolution as a developing 
process revealing some significant direction and progress. 

In our time Croce and after him Collingwood and others 
have proposed the idea of History to express the view of 
reality as ongoing, significant activity. Of course this is not 
the concept of history as merely the written record of some 
body of past events. Even here critical historians have urged, 
against the notion of a historical linkage of bare discrete facts, 

the idea of history as an interpretation of a progressively 

significant course of events. History in this philosophical use 
of the word is more analogous to what we intend to say when 
we speak of a person's life-history, that is, his unfolding 
career, what he is and has been achieving and has become 
through the years, what he has meant and means to him- 
self and to others. Even so we may consider the history of a 
social movement, of a people, or more universally the history 
of mankind in its various significant expressions, science or 
art or religion. The history of philosophy is philosophy itself 
in its manifold self-expression; it is the utterance and the 
living reality of thinking mind, man thinking most clearly 
and persistently, most deeply and integrally. 

The term “history” has been applied also outside the field 
of human activities, but with various shades of appraisal. We 
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speak of natural history rather loosely, to suggest an inter- 
esting survey rather than a systematic investigation of nature. 
Francis Bacon included in his encyclopedic project for mod- 
ern science one hundred and thirty natural histories—of 
comets, earthquakes, floods, and drouths as well as of vege- 
table, animal, and human matters and processes. These were 
to be studies introductory to the scientific explanation of 
nature. But the more philosophical meaning of history, which 
is usually discussed in its humanistic applications, has been 
urged as significant also in the interpretation of nature 
generally. Natural science itself has been described by 
Collingwood as a form of thought that “exists and always 
has existed in a context of history, and depends on historical 
thought for its existence.” 

The idea of history, philosophically reinterpreted, may well 
serve to express the value aspect of unfolding significance of 
reality as we know it especially in human activities. But there 
is another and essential characteristic of value which is not 
quite comprehended in the idea of history, namely the dra- 
matic character of values as involving an interplay of alter- 
natives. Factually considered, the different beings and proc- 
esses in nature are not viewed as of different rank. While they 
may be distinguished, they are all naturally on a par. But the 
moment we consider anything in a personal perspective 
which reveals some value aspect, our minds are engaged in 
a relative estimate and eventual choice between contending 
meanings or purposes or ideals. Our views become issues. 
Each value manifests its meaning and its rdle in our experi- 
ence as a contender for our preference and choice, contending 
with some related or opposite value. This so-called bipolarity 
of alternatives may be seen through the entire series of hu- 
man activities, and in each case a certain value, while it may 
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be viewed in its field as distinguished from other values in 
other fields, is recognized and appraised more characteristi- 
cally in its contending relation to its counter value. So we 
may consider the familiar alternatives in our’ experience of 
values: happiness or misery, truth or error, beauty and har- 
mony or ugly discord, justice or injustice, virtue or vice. The 
issue is not always one of positive or negative values, involv- 
ing good or evil. The choice may concern relative worth in a 
hierarchy of values calling for critical preference rather than 
emphatic approval and utter condemnation. 

The term “dramatic” is used here to describe these alterna- 
tives which are so characteristic of the world of values. The 
idea of Drama has often been used analogically to express 
men’s estimates of the course of existence. Is the drama of 
our lives a tragedy or a comedy? Horace Walpole’s epigram 
comes to mind directly: “The world is a comedy to those who 
think, a tragedy to those who feel.” The pessimism of Scho- 
penhauer exposed human life as a tragedy in its essentials, 

‘but in its ignoble details a comedy. In his vision of genius 
Dante contemplated the world-order and man’s life and 
destiny under God’s just providence as the Divine Comedy. 
In our time the Spaniard Miguel de Unamuno advocated a 
dramatic philosophy in his work, The Tragic Sense of Life. 
William James in a well-known passage portrayed our ex- 
istence dramatically as a struggle of values: “It feels like a 
real fight,—as if there were something really wild in the uni- 
verse-which we, with all our idealities and faithfulness, are 
needed to redeem.” Hartley Burr Alexander wrote a brilliant 
essay on “Drama as a Cosmic Category.” Our brief discussion 
does not claim to be exhaustive. It is meant to reaffirm the 
significance of including Drama, the dramatic perspective, 


as one of the basic views of reality which philosophy should 
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include in its accounts of the world, the recognition of hu- 
man experience and its values. 

Philosophical activism, emphasizing Process as the funda- 
mental aspect of reality, should not be reluctant to consider 
the ultimate implications of Drama. Drama meant orginally 
action, a way of doing. The dramatic view of life revealed 
an interplay and a struggle of active réles of which the plays 
on the stage were artistic reénactments. The Greek anthro- 
pomorphic imagination personalized the counterplay of 
values even as it personalized the aspects and forces of na- 
ture and the various cosmic agencies in its pantheon and 
mythology. Philosophical reflection outgrew mythology and 
anthropomorphism, but it was confronted in its turn with the 
problems which have never ceased to engross moral, artistic, 
and religious insight. The visions of poets and saints are 
themselves experiences which the philosopher must under- 
stand and integrate with the rest of his account of reality. 
A thorough philosophy must be one that comprehends poetry 
and religion as adequately as it comprehends the physical 
sciences. 

It has been said that as poetic genius reaches its greatest 
achievement it strikes the tragic note. For tragedy expresses 
most emphatically the struggle of values in which men’s 
lives are embroiled. Values are manifested in any situation 
or process seen in a personal perspective, where desires or 
beliefs or ideals or wills are involved. We may adapt the 
wisdom of the Stoic sages to our present discussion: tragedy 
arises when a certain temper and will are brought to bear on 
certain conditions and events. The crisis that eventuates may 
be a struggle of the human will with something wild in the 
universe, as James wrote, or a clash with other wills that cross 
it, or it may be a tension in the will itself, a personality self- 
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rending in the crisis of counter-motives. Greek tragedy por- 
trayed the conflict between a will heroic but faulty in some 
important respect and the cosmic order of necessity or 
august right, Nemesis with its inevitable doom. Modern 
tragedy has emphasized the crisis in character itself, the 
wrenching of the will’s career by callous circumstance, 
where one’s purposes are flouted by one’s own desires or 
spurned by a dull or hostile society. But in all these cases 
tragedy has expressed in an intense form the essentially 
dramatic nature of value as a counteraction of alternatives. 

We should remember that tragedy was religious in its 
ancient motives, and in its modern themes also the religious 
strain has persisted in some form. Religion throughout its 
history has expressed in various ways men’s conviction of the 
supreme reality of the highest values. This conviction has 
been men’s faith in God. But against these highest and holy 
values religion has also centered its attention on the callous, 
the corrupt, and the hostile, on evil powers and principalities, 
sinful in human lives, titanic or satanic in the cosmic scheme. 
This is the abysmal problem of evil which has divided re- 
ligions and philosophies, with their rival solutions and their 
common quandaries. 

The significance of Drama as a basic view of reality is 
shown by the tendency of both theology and philosophy to 
give their dramatic value judgments a metaphysical connota- 
tion. The supreme in value has been viewed as the most real, 
the first principle and the finally prevailing. The antithesis, 
God and Matter, represented to Plato not only the contrast 
of rational good and bodily-sensual evil but also the supreme 
reality of Divine Reason over against the misleading appear- 
ance and non-being of material existence. Before the age 
of Plato, Gotama Buddha had traced the origin of evil in 
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the deluded self-engrossment of men, and taught salvation 
through enlightenment. Man can be delivered from evil and 
misery only as he is delivered from ignorance, as he realizes 
that his ego is impermanent like froth, and that truth, reality, 
and blessedness are to be reached in the eternal peace of 
Nirvana: a religious and a metaphysical surcease. Zoro- 
astrianism regarded the whole world-process and all men’s 
lives as locked in the dualism of good and evil: light and 
darkness, truth and falsehood, purity and corruption, life 
and death. The evil powers were seen as world-wide, old as 
creation, but the Zoroastrian did not admit their final reality. 
A great day of destiny was surely coming when the good 
God Ahura-Mazda would overcome and utterly destroy the 
fiend Ahriman and his evil cohorts. Christian theology reveals 
a similar balancing of motives. The world with all therein is 
the creation of perfect Omnipotence, but is it not Satan’s 
realm, a world of corruption and sin? Yet it is also the stage 
of the divine drama of redemption, tragic in its enactment 
through the ages, sublime in its ultimately consummation. 
Without the flame of religious utterance, Leibniz expressed 
this dual theological-metaphysical conviction: “God is in- 
finite, and the devil is limited.” 

In our discussion so far the moral viewpoint has not been 
considered explicitly, and yet it must be clear that the con- 
flicting alternatives which we have noted in tragedy and in 
religion imply decidedly moral issues. This whole dramatic 
view of man’s life and of man’s world is an ethical outlook. 
Our deliberation, unsettled and then confirmed preference, 
choice, and action—the entire course of a characteristic moral 
experience is concerned with alternative values, rival desires 
or interests or purposes and ideals. There is, to be sure, a 
process of factual determination here. A man’s past experi- 
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ence has formed habits and tendencies which may seem to 
operate with almost causal necessity in a new situation. But 
personality is never quite summed up in any simple determin- 
istic formula. The moral crisis engages the self in contending 
directions. His eventual course and character is at issue, what 
he is to be and to become. This complex interplay and re- 
constitution of personality is the drama of moral experience. 
The free self-determination which it reveals is in each case a 
concrete expression of the creative strain in the world of 
values. Without it, we could hardly see how moral choices 
really mattered. The serious view of morality signifies that 
a contest of real import is involved in each moral decision. 
The agent's own character and career, the well-being of so- 
ciety, and in more ultimate ramifications the whole cosmic 
system of values are concerned in every moral act. It is not 
indifferent; it always matters: this is the note of an alert 
morality. Within a man’s range of experience, his every moral 
crisis is his Gethsemane, in which he may be denying or 
reaffirming, betraying or redeeming the higher values. This 
moral insight is at the root of duty and responsibility. 
Moral experience here manifests the creative power of 
intelligence which is revealed also in poetic or in theoretical 
activity. Aristotle regarded the intellectual virtues as the 
highest, for in their contemplative perfection a man is most 
nearly godlike. God’s reason, as Aristotle called it, is poetic, 
creative, and man’s moral experience is also in its degree a 
creative realization of values. We may apply to men’s moral 
decisions the words of Goethe’s heavenly mystic choir: 


The Unattainable 
Here is achieved. 


We have only glanced here at several aspects of reality 
which have engaged men’s critical reflection. The progres- 
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sive development of philosophy has been marked by its alert- 
ness to various perspectives of interpretation and also by its 
concern to avoid onesidedness and to achieve integral correla- 
tion and synthesis of standpoints. This dual purpose should 
continue to guide philosophic thought. We should neither 
overcomplicate nor oversimplify our cosmic problem. Phi- 
losophy, like science, views and must view the world as 
intelligible. Our basic conviction here may be expressed in 
Hegel's words: “The secret nature of the universe has no 
power in itself which could offer permanent resistance to 
the courage of science.” But we should also apply to our 
interpretation of nature the words of the Fourth Gospel: “In 
my Father’s house are many mansions.” Nature also is a 
manifold system; it has many mansions. We should explore 
them all, and as someone has remarked, we should remember 
that they are not all on the same level. The fundamental 
cosmic categories are different and complementary ways in 
which reality can be viewed and interpreted. 

Substance and process are two such fundamental aspects, 
and our factual account of nature seems to involve our con- 
tinual shift from one to the other. But it is when we under- 
take to understand and to express adequately the nature of 
the process of being that we come to realize more fully the 
range of reality. It can be viewed, first, as a vast causal 
mechanism. The exploration of all its intricate objects, con- 
ditions, and connections, with the formulation of the princi- 
ples of their various uniformities, forms the impressive system 
of the physical sciences. Related to this mechanistic outlook 
on nature, but raising important new problems, is the evolu- 
tionary view which has proved epoch-making in biology and 
has also been fruitful in its extension to other fields. Its ap- 
plication to the humanistic sciences has disclosed both the 
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essential correlation of all living processes and also the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of human intelligent activities. In the 
interpretation of men’s lives, individual and social, the view- 
point of evolution is inadequate if its mechanistic aspect is 
emphasized. Evolution here points to history as the more 
fruitful category and principle of humanistic interpretation: 
the view of human lives as significant processes in which 
values are pursued and realized. This view of reality as a 
vast process of significance and values which is especially 
manifested in human lives can be interpreted even more 
fruitfully by the category of drama. It reveals to us essential 
characteristics of poetic, religious, and moral experience. 
While men have often spoken figuratively of the drama of 
existence, its tragedy or its comic aspects, the more thorough 
analysis and use of drama as a principle of basic interpreta- 
tion is an important task for philosophy, with real promise 
for its effective execution. 

The tentative character of this essay is evident and need 
not be pointed out. It is to be regarded as a brief outline of 
more extensive work on which the writer is engaged. If any 
closing word is needed at this point, it is by way of a plea 
for a critical correlation of philosophical standpoints. A really 
scientific, that is, knowledge-yielding philosophy must be 
one which avoids abstract onesidedness and unwarranted 
exclusion of important aspects of nature and human experi- 
ence. And it must be one which does not confuse the basic 
views of reality, but recognizes the significance of each view 


or aspect in its relevant perspective. 
RaposLAv A. TSANOFF 


THE AFTERMATH OF SAN JACINTO* 


F THE Mexican Republic had confronted insoluble prob- 
I lems during its fifteen years of independence—and this 
is attested by the fact that during the first twelve years they 
had had one emperor and five presidents—these problems 
were, in 1836, multiplied tenfold. The nation was bankrupt, 
a part of its army defeated, the remainder in flight, its presi- 
dent captive. What was to be done to free Santa Anna, 
putting the question from the viewpoint of his supporters? 
What was to be done if he were released, putting the question 
from the viewpoint of his opponents? How could the prison- 
ers of San Jacinto be saved from almost certain execution in 
reprisal for the Goliad Massacre? Would the other Mexican 
armies in Texas suffer the same fate as that commanded by 
Santa Anna, or should reinforcements be sent, thus exposing 
the government to being overthrown from within? Would 
Yucatan try to regain her independence and throw off the 
yoke of Mexican rule as Texas was trying to do, and as 
Zacatecas had tried to do only the year before? Would Texas 
independence have to be recognized as a fait accompli? We 
shall see, in a cursory sort of way, how unsuccessful the 
Mexicans were in settling these questions; fate, which they 
blamed rather than themselves, for the disaster at San 
Jacinto, dealt its misery by the handfuls, to paraphrase a re- 
mark that Santa Anna had used in his happier days to de- 
scribe the manner in which fortune had bestowed its bounty 
upon him.* 
With the defeat of the Mexicans on April 21, 1836, ended 
all possibility of the reconquest of Texas, partly because the 


* A paper read before the Historical Society of the Rice Institute 
on November 5, 1953. 
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prisoners proved valuable for purposes of bargaining, partly 
because the low morale of the remaining Mexican armies grew 
into panic upon hearing of the unexpected disaster. Filisola, 
upon whom fell the supreme command, described their state 
of mind in these words: 

“Defeated at San Jacinto and their leader a prisoner, with- 
out resources, the rainy season near at hand, worried and un- 
certain about conditions back home, they turned their sad 
eyes from the right bank of the Brazos upon the great deserts 
that they had just crossed . .. and they saw only a melancholy 
future which convinced them that the woods and sloughs of 
Texas were destined to become their graves; not because of 
any action on the part of the enemy, but rather because of 
abandonment, hunger, nakedness, the climate and the rigors 
of the weather, all of which awaited them.” 

This discontent and anxiety was not limited to the ranks, 
for the officers, too, were disgruntled at the lack of food 
and extra campaign allowances. The new commander thought 
that if the officers had been allowed their rations, they would 
have gone “willingly and relieved of the worry of having to 
obtain their daily food where it was not to be found; they 
would have had more time to devote themselves to the obliga- 
tions of their respective tasks, and one could have avoided 
the bad example and scandal of the daily complaints and 
murmurs expressed with vehemence and bitterness.” 

The story of Santa Anna’s capture is so well known that 
we need not give the details here. When he was brought 
into the Texas camp and saw the grim expressions on the 
faces of his foe, he lost no time in getting down to the busi- 
ness of ending hostilities. First, there were the polite greetings 
between the two commanders; then Santa Anna, who is re- 
ported to have had quite a collection of Napoleonana at his 
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vast estate of Manga de Clavo near Vera Cruz, congratulated 
Houston on having conquered the mightly Napoleon of the 
West. The Mexicans doubt that this remark was made, but 
Houston and others said that it was true. The news of San 
Jacinto reached San Antonio a few days later, and Dr. Joseph 
Barnard, one of the physicians spared from execution at 
Goliad in order that he might attend the Mexican sick and 
wounded in San Antonio, told a Frenchman living there of 
this remark of Santa Anna. The Frenchman jumped to his 
feet and exclaimed, “What! Does Santa Anna compare him- 
self to Napoleon because he can run about with two or three 
thousand ragged Indians and take a few mud towns? Does 
he think that his greatest exploit will bear any comparison 
to the least thing done by our hero?”* 

Santa Anna asked to begin the peace negotiations without 
delay, but Houston informed him that such matters as ex- 
change of prisoners and recognition of Texas independence 
must be referred to President Burnet and members of the 
Texas cabinet. But Santa Anna, anxious to do something to 
erase the memories of the Alamo and Goliad, insisted on send- 
ing an order to the Mexican armies, still numbering over 4,000 
men, to retire to Bexar to await the outcome of peace negotia- 
tions. This he did the very next day. On Saturday, two days 
after the battle, John Rusk, the only member of the cabinet 
present with the army, remembered that he had not sent any 
message to other members of the provisional government who 
had taken refuge in Galveston. In fact, it was difficult to keep 
up with Burnet who, while sending back messages to Houston 
to “Stop and fight. Retreat no farther,” was himself outrun- 
ning all the others. He was finally located five days after the 
battle and arrived a few days thereafter at San Jacinto. After 
a few days of discussion, the government officials decided to 
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go to Galveston where they considered that they, as well as 
Santa Anna and the other prisoners, would be safer in case the 
remaining Mexican armies should move southward. 

The mosquitoes and gnats proved to be unbearable and 
suitable quarters hard to find in Galveston; so the entire party 
went to Velasco. It was here, on May 14, that Santa Anna 
signed the two treaties, one public and the other secret, which 
granted every Texas request except that Santa Anna order 
all the Mexican armies in Texas to surrender. So severely was 
the President criticized in Mexico for his generosity that he 
was forced, upon his return to his home in 1837, to explain 
point by point why he had agreed to such humiliating terms. 
As an example, to explain the first provision of the public 
treaty which read, “General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna 
agrees that he will not take up arms, nor will he exercise his 
influence to cause them to be taken up against the people 
of Texas during the present war of independence,” he said, 

“The Directory of Texas, let us call it thus, arbiters of my life 
and that of 600 Mexicans, wished to see our entire expedition- 
ary force lay down its arms and become prisoners; tate. 
Generals Filisola, Gaona, Urrea, and Ramirez y Sesma... 
sign... not to take arms against Texas. I converted this idea 
into a personal promise on my part not to make war, one 
from which no prisoner can save himself. It was desired that 
my influence should be used upon the entire nation . . . to 
make it lay down its arms. I changed this proposal to a nega- 
tive, that is, I promised not to use my influence for the con- 
tinuation of the struggle.”° 

While Santa Anna was eagerly signing the treaties that 
gave him life, for which he was grasping as a drowning man 
grasps at a straw (Santa Anna likened himself to a lost traveler 
groping his way in the darkness and the storm, taking advan- 
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tage of every flash of lightning to insure his salvation), panic 
had seized the once awesome army of the Mexican Republic. 
At three o’clock on the 22nd, according to Filisola, word | 
reached him of the disaster at San Jacinto, by means of a 
note written by the adjutant of the Guerrero battalion. Gen- 
eral Ramirez y Sesma, who was standing near Filisola as the 
latter read the news, asked, “What has happened, my boy?” 
Filisola handed him the paper, saying, “Much more than we 
feared, my friend.” After Sesma had read the note, he ex- 
claimed, “Heavens! He has ruined himself and us by his con- 
founded haste and his refusal to listen to the advice of his 
friends.”® 

Santa Anna had never apprised any of the other generals of 
his campaign plans; in fact, Filisola said he had none. Al- 
though Santa Anna must have had some notion of what he 
intended to do, it is certain that his strategy was very vague, 
as evidenced by the manner in which the commander impro- 
vised and gave counter-orders from day to day. The possi- 
bility of a defeat and a forced withdrawal seems never to 
have entered his mind. One might say that he was the man 
without a plan. Filisola, then, had to devise one, and he had 
only a few hours in which to do it. Four alternatives presented 
themselves, none of them good: 

1. He could advance upon the enemy and give battle; 

2. He could remain where he was at Old Fort on the de- 

fensive; 

3. He could retreat to a safer location and reorganize; 

4. He could withdraw to Mexico. 

Filisola reasoned as follows: to attack the enemy was out 
of the question; the cumbersome army that he commanded 
could not have reached San Jacinto or vicinity for a week or 
more in the torrential rains that were falling at the time, 
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and with the resistance that would be offered at every creek 
and bayou. He would have had to post detachments at every 
crossing to hold the line of communications, and many of his 
force were sick, so that he would have arrived, by his calcula- 
tions, with fewer troops than the enemy. Moreover, there 
was no assurance that he would find the quick-striking 
Texans, especially if they felt that an encounter would be 
disadvantageous. Finally, if he should overcome all difficulties 
and meet the Texans, the consequences of a Mexican victory 
would be almost as calamitous as a defeat, for Santa Anna 
and the other prisoners would certainly be sacrificed. 

If the second alternative were adopted (remaining on the 
Brazos), it would be necessary to build barracks, repair shops, 
hospitals and forts. Then Filisola would have to send con- 
tingents of his force to hold the line to Matamoros at a point 
on the Colorado River, and to hold La Vaca, Victoria, Mata- 
gorda, Goliad, el Copano and San Patricio. He then would 
have too few men to scout the enemy and prevent a flank 
attack, as he was exposed to volunteers from the United 
States coming upon his rear by way of Nacogdoches. There- 
fore the third alternative was adopted for the moment, with 
the firm expectation that the fourth (retreat to Mexico) would 
become inevitable. 

During the four days following the battle of San Jacinto, 
a total of nine Mexican participants succeeded in reaching 
Filisola’s army. It is doubtful if many more escaped, although 
a few could have hidden themselves with Mexican sympa- 
thizers, of whom there was a considerable number. Wild re- 
ports of 6,000 Texans, plus a true account of the terrible 
slaughter which did not have to be exaggerated, precipitated 
the stampede. All of Filisola’s reasoning concerning what 
course of action to adopt was merely academic. 
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The Mexicans began recrossing the Brazos that very day 
and even set fire to a cotton gin to light up the river at night. 
On the 23rd Filisola left General Gaona with one battalion to 


complete the crossing while he, apparently with Generals 
Sesma and Woll, marched for Mrs. Powell’s place, 15 miles | 


west of the Brazos. On the 22nd or 23rd Filisola sent an order, 
which in all the confusion was misdated the 24th, to General 
Urrea at Brazoria directing him to come with his entire force 
to the same meeting place without stopping for any reason 
whatsoever. With this directive went also a proclamation as 
follows: “Soldiers: A cowardly and perfidious enemy has been 
able by chance to acquire advantages over the section com- 
manded personally by the president, on account of the scorn 
that the enemy inspired in him, for otherwise the valor of 
the brave men who made up our forces could never have 
been checked even for a moment. This small, although very 
regrettable event, excites the Mexican army to vengeance and 
increases the indignation against the vile enemy that it is 
fighting. The wicked ones who have tried to steal a part of our 
country will keenly regret the accidental triumph that they 
have won.” 

General Urrea arrived at Mrs. Powell’s on the night of the 
24th, shortly after the remnants of Filisola’s army, and asked 
to be permitted to pitch camp apart from the others. Al- 
though the new commander did not understand at the time 
why such an odd request was made, permission was granted. 
On the 25th, Filisola called a council of generals, colonels and 
lesser officers, but three of the six generals, namely Sesma, 
Tolsa and Woll, refused to attend any council to which lesser 
officers were invited. In order that the men might not learn 
of the disagreement existing among the generals, a second 
notice was sent out informing the other officers that a mis- 
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take had been made. At the meeting, presided over by 
Filisola, were Sesma, Tolsa, Woll, Gaona and Urrea. First, 
Filisola offered to resign as supreme commander because he 
was of foreign birth, and therefore likely to inspire distrust 
in the discontented, shattered army. Gaona, another Italian, 
and Woll, a Frenchman, would have been disqualified for 
the same reason. The other three, Sesma, Tolsa and Urrea, the 
only native Mexicans, expressed their complete confidence 
in Filisola, as did Gaona and Woll; so Filisola retained his 
command. Actually Urrea secretly coveted the honor, but was 
too well acquainted with the sorry plight of the army to make 
an open bid at the time. He foresaw that if the army remained 
in Texas, it faced starvation, if not annihilation; if it should 
retreat to Mexico, the commander might be court-martialed — 
for withdrawing with an undefeated force which was four 
times as large as the enemy's. 
At about this point two officers who had eluded the Texans 
at San Jacinto arrived and reported that they had heard many 
shots on the 22nd, the day after the battle, and that without 
doubt all the Mexican prisoners, including Santa Anna, had 
been shot. Thereupon, the generals decided that they should 
retire beyond the Colorado to set up repair shops and hos- 
pitals and to replenish their supplies, although nobody knew 
how any of these things could be accomplished without a 
single gunsmith or doctor, without clothing, and almost with- 
out food, and absolutely without hope that any substantial 
quantities could be sent from Mexico. Urrea, while conceding 
that retreat was inevitable, expressed regret that previous 
conquests must go for naught. The remainder of the 25th was 
_ spent resting, if it can be said that a whole army can rest in 
a cabin with two rooms eighteen feet square, for none of the 
soldiers had ever had tents during the whole campaign which 
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had begun almost six months before. After having decided 
upon the first step to be taken by the army, Filisola drafted 
a communication to the Mexican government informing it of 
the outcome at San Jacinto in so far as he knew it. 

On the 26th, in a sea of mud, the army began its march 
which ended some six weeks later with the men dying from 
thirst and a scorching sun. The men were barefoot, for all 
but a lucky few had walked at least from San Luis Potosi to 
San Antonio, then to San Felipe, down to Richmond, and 
finally to Matamoros. Their clothing had rotted from the rain 
and mud and sunshine to which they were constantly ex- 
posed. They had no tents or blankets and they slept on the 
bare ground. Most of the ox-carts and mules which trans- 
ported the scanty food supplies and munitions had long since 
been abandoned, for there was little left to transport. Some 
of the carts remaining were now broken and strewn along 
the path of retreat. From the very beginning transportation 
had been a bigger problem than Santa Anna had anticipated. 
Some of the mules had frozen to death in a freak snowstorm; 
others were stolen by the Indians or stampeded by their wild 
cries and, according to Filisola, by the smell of horsemeat on 
the Indians’ breath. As the Texans had burned over most of 
the grasslands, the mules had nothing to eat and consequently 
grew so weak as to exasperate the drivers, who beat them 
mercilessly or even stuck them with their bayonets. If you 
wonder why mule-drivers carried bayonets, the explanation 
is that the professional muleteers had deserted for lack of 
pay, and soldiers were impressed into this profession. The 
oxen did not fare any better, for they had no more to eat 
than the mules, and being even slower by nature, the soldiers 
tried to hasten their pace also with bayonets in order not to 
fall behind the troops. Speaking of these sad events, Filisola, 
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who admittedly did not omit a single detail that would justify 
his retreat, remarked, “It filled one with pity to see those 
suffering animals all bloody and full of wounds that fell dead 
while walking, so thin and dried up that their. flesh was not 
even good to eat. Where the oxen fell, the carts were aban- 
doned.”® 

The few carts that were left were emptied to transport the 
sick and wounded, so that now the soldiers themselves had to 
carry all the supplies. They soon threw away their heavy 
burdens, leaving a trail littered with broken-down carts, 
harness, ammunition boxes, discarded guns and skeletons of 
both pack animals and unburied soldiers. Curiously enough, 
even food was discarded, for Santa Anna had been so nig- 
gardly in issuing food that the butter had become rancid and 
the hardtack had rotted. 

The Mexicans made fair progress on their first day out of 
Mrs. Powell’s, but that night a heavy rain filled the creek on 
which they were encamped, so that the next day, the 27th, 
‘the army could march only a short distance to the San 
Bernardo. At about two o'clock in the afternoon of that day 
Filisola received the first communications from Santa Anna. 
Until then it was not known that the commander-in-chief was 
still alive; in fact, he had been considered dead. The first 
message read, “I have become a prisoner of war in the hands 
of our adversaries and they have shown me all possible con- 
sideration; in view of this I am notifying your Excellency to 
order General Gaona to countermarch to Bexar to await fur- 
ther orders, as you will do with the troops under your com- 
mand; you will likewise order General Urrea to withdraw 
with his division to Victoria; for an armistice has been agreed 
upon with General Houston while negotiations are being ar- 
ranged that will end the war forever.”? This message was 
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dated April 22. At the same time there arrived another, dated 
three days later, asking for the baggage of Santa Anna, Colo- 
nel Almonte and General Castrill6n the latter of whom had 
been killed at San Jacinto. The President ended, “I recom- 
mend that you fulfill my orders as soon as possible concerning 
the withdrawal of the troops, for this is very necessary for 
the safety of the prisoners and in particular for that of your 
very affectionate friend and companion.”° Incidentally, Fili- 
sola was obliged to buy a horse, at an exorbitant price, from 
Urrea in order to transmit these notices to the Mexican 
government. 

Almost the whole division had crowded around Filisola’s 
tent in tense expectation, for this was the first post-battle 
news received from San Jacinto. Filisola announced simply 
that the President was still alive, although he and several 
other officers and soldiers were prisoners. The men then 
asked permission to beat a drum salute and fire salvos to 
celebrate the good news. This Filisola refused, saying that 
while he was as glad as they to learn that the President and 
some of the men had been spared, nevertheless, the mis- 
fortune of San Jacinto was a national disaster which, far from 
being a matter for rejoicing, should fill every Mexican with 
grief and bitterness. 

A reply was drafted in which Filisola said he would do as 
ordered, but only for the safety of the prisoners, for he was 
having great difficulty restraining the ardor of his men who 
were clamoring to revenge the defeat of their countrymen. 
You will observe that it was not until the sixth day of flight 
that Filisola had received the order to withdraw. General 
Urrea, who was plainly harboring ambitions to play a more 
important role in the leadership, offered to carry the message 
to the Texas camp, acting at the same time as an observer. 
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He could thereby determine if further action by the Mexican 
army was advisable. It was decided that General Woll should 
go instead, as he spoke English and would therefore be of 
greater service than Urrea. Woll was allowed to enter the 
Texas camp under a flag of truce, and after a few days during 
which he informed himself of the terms of the so-called 
armistice, as well as of the strength of the Texans, he was 
allowed to depart. Only a short distance away he was de- 
tained by a few Texas scouts who held him prisoner for 
some time. Perhaps he should never have been permitted to 
visit the camp in the first place, but obviously it would be 
inadvisable to let him carry away information concerning 
the size of the Texas army, its armaments, munitions, etc. No 
doubt his detention was arranged by those in command, pos- 
sibly Rusk. When the Mexican armies had retreated so far 
that they were no longer a threat, Woll was released. The 
Texans were not so foolish that they could not see that he 
had been sent to spy on them. Filisola later frankly declared: 
“I decided to send General Woll who spoke English and who 
could therefore not only explain himself to the enemy com- 
mander ..., but also it would be easy for him to take ad- 
vantage of the conversation of the crowd... .”™ 

For eight days the Mexicans laboriously moved southward 
before the third communication was received from Santa 
Anna, ordering the main body of troops to retire to Monterrey, 
leaving in Bexar a garrison of only 400 men and two pieces of 
artillery. Filisola did not stop until May 16, when he reached 
Goliad; then feeling himself fairly secure from attack by the 
Texans, and beyond the jurisdiction of Santa Anna, he began 
to await directives from the war department in Mexico. On 
May 25, during this stay in Goliad, he received a copy of the 
Velasco treaty of May 14 by which Santa Anna agreed that 
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all the Mexican troops should pass beyond the Rio Grande. 
This in no way changed the plans of the army, which had 
already resolved to withdraw to Mexico. Nevertheless, Fili- 
sola continued to linger, hoping that some word would be 
received from the supreme government and that any orders 
would coincide with his own intentions. 

Meanwhile, Filisola’s communiqué of April 25 had reached 
Mexico City about May 15. During the interval between the 
Battle of San Jacinto and May 15, the government was receiv- 
ing Santa Anna’s exaggerated reports of the annihilation of 
the rebels. On May 7 the Diario del Gobierno contained the 
following observation: “The worthy President of the Repub- 
lic, the immortal General in chief of the National Army, ought 
today to be in San Felipe de Austin, the Capital of those un- 
grateful colonists who are attempting to separate from us 
the country they occupy; ... From the moment the Mexican 
soldiers placed on it the sole of their foot, they have continued 
to advance in glorious triumph without suffering the slightest 
reverse, and we may with great satisfaction predict, that by 
the beginning of May part of our army will be on the banks of 
the Sabine River, the point known as the boundary between 
the two Nations and whose Treaty of limits should then be 
settled, because as has been well said by the Great Napoleon, 
‘The best Treaties are made in front of the Batteries.’ ”?? 

On May 19 the United States Chargé d’Affaires at Mexico 
City, Powhatan Ellis, sent to the State Department a lengthy 
dispatch which proved the alertness of the diplomatic corps 
in those days. It read in part: “For some days past it has been 
known the palace was in an unquiet state, and I drew the 
inference that unpleasant intelligence had been received in 
the capital. If it had been otherwise those in power would 
have proclaimed it to the world according to established 
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usage by the firing of cannon, processions, and the ringing of 
bells.”** On the same day the Diario del Gobierno published 
the news and the soldiery and citizens were, called upon to 
rise and rescue their President from the imprisonment of his 
enemies, the infamous rebels of Texas. Ellis commented, “The 
effect of this movement time alone can fully disclose. I am 
however inclined to believe the people are not disposed to 
obey the call of those in authority; and so far as military force 
is relied on to release their illustrious President, I am confi- 
dent it must fail.”** 

The next day, May 20, the Mexican Congress passed a 
decree declaring that “The Government will carry . . . on the 
war with Texas, without paying any attention to any stipula- 
tions made, or to be made, with the enemy by the captive 
president, all of which are declared and are to be considered 
as null and void.”** The Congress had not yet, of course, 
received any notice of the treaties of Velasco, but one can see 
how well they knew the character of Santa Anna. On the same 
day a circular was issued to the citizens by the provisional 
president José Justo Corro stating that “During the captivity 
of his excellency the president of the republic, a band of black 
crape shall be attached to the colors and standards of the 
troops of the Mexican army,” and that “The national flag 
shall be lowered half-mast until the president general is 
restored to liberty.””° 

On May 28, three days after the arrival of the terms of the 
Velasco treaty, Filisola received the long-awaited instructions 
of the Mexican government, dated May 15, consisting of four 
recommendations: first, that he try to secure the freedom of 
Santa Anna; second, that he save the rest of the army by 
concentrating it in such a way as “to make it more respecta- 
ble, situating it at a suitable point in order that it might re- 
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ceive foodstuffs”; third, that he hold Bexar; fourth, that he 
attempt to exchange prisoners. At this late date, however, no 
steps to carry out these orders could be taken that had not 
already been taken. Nearly a month before, Filisola had sent 
General Woll to inquire about Santa Anna and the prisoners, 
and he had not yet returned. Who else would want to return 
to the Texans and face possible imprisonment or execution? 
As for Bexar, General Andrade had already been ordered to 
evacuate the city in conformity with the treaties of Velasco. 
Neither was it easy to instill respectability into a horde of 
tattered refugees or to obtain foodstuffs in a land scorched 
by the native population and already plundered by the forces 
of Urrea. As for exchanging prisoners, the Mexicans, not 
anticipating a reverse, had hardly retained any Texans for 
trading purposes. 

Finding no satisfactory suggestions in the government's 
directive, Filisola decided to stay a few days longer to receive 
a reply to a later account of his own which he had sent to 
Mexico on May 14, in which he related in detail the hardships 
of the army and the utter impossibility of further action with- 
out supplies from Mexico. During his leisure he sent another 
detailed account of the army, dated May 81, in which he 
again complained of the lack of food, clothing, medical sup- 
plies and transportation. He also expressed great concern 
over the presence of a very large number of women and chil- 
dren who had accompanied the army throughout the cam- 
paign. It was the custom in those days to require Mexican 
soldiers to gather most of their food along the way. The 
soldiers took along their wives, who performed this task 
for them and cooked their meals. As a result of the Texans’ 
policy of destruction, these soldaderas could find very little 
food; in fact, not enough for themselves and their children. 
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The soldiers then felt obliged to give most of their single 
ration per day to their families and this led a debility, sick- 
ness, or desertion. 

Still in Goliad, Filisola revealed an uneasy conscience over 
his inability to comply with the only recommendations so 
far received; so on June | he sent still another report, not only 
complaining of the lack of all necessities for the army, but 
intimating that the campaign had not been properly planned 
and executed. He said, “It is not forces nor valor that have 
been lacking on the present campaign . . . ; what was lacking 
was good organization of these forces, a better and more 
timely employment of the valor; [a lack of] planning, system, 
order, liaison, and a well defined pivotal point for the opera- 
tions; [a lack of] circumspection in the present movements 
and foresight in future movements; [a lack of] means of sub- 
sistence and conservation for the forces themselves; [a lack 
of] mobility, instruction, better morale in all the classes of the 
army, and more adequate means to facilitate the rapidity of 
the movements and operations of the campaign.” 

This was the opening shot in a war of words that lasted 
much longer than the war in Texas. For months accusations 
appeared one day, refutation the next, with Santa Anna, Fili- 
sola, and Urrea as the central figures, supported or denounced 
by a host of lesser ones. While Santa Anna never admitted 
any mistake in strategy, for that would be self-incrimination, 
he did accuse the nation of a half-hearted effort in the strug- 
gle. “It was necessary almost to improvise an army ...,” he 
admitted in support of the above statements of Filisola. ai 
considered it a very grave evil at such time to gather a large 
force for fear a considerable fraction of it might be persuaded 
to take an active part in national affairs which should be a 
matter of calm and freedom. . . .”** In short, he hesitated to 
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raise a large army for fear it would turn against him. 

The June 1 declaration of Filisola, which did not limit itself 
to a report on the conditions of the army as previous ones — 
had done, but which injected his personal opinions into the 
incipient controversy, indicated that a complete break had 
been made with Santa Anna, whom he mistakenly considered 
to be no longer an important factor in Mexican politics. He 
therefore waited until June 9 in Goliad for a more feasible 
program from the government, but by that time disicipline 
had so deteriorated that the retreat was resumed. The supply 
of food was practically exhausted and even water became so 
scarce that many fell by the wayside “with all the symptoms 
of hydrophobia.” Wells were drilled, but no water was found. 
This was the army which six weeks before was marching in 
mud up to the neck. 

On June 11 an order was received from Secretary of War 
Tornel relieving Filisola of his command. The new com- 
mander-in-chief was to be General José Urrea, who from 
the very first had insidiously plotted against Filisola. When 
he had asked permission to camp apart from the other troops 
at Mrs. Powell’s, it was to conceal the small size of his forces, 
which had been depleted in order to accompany the enormous 
loot he had taken at Matagorda and other southern points and 
which he was sending back to Mexico without the knowledge 
of his superiors. When Filisola was floundering in the mud 
about April 27, Urrea forbade his scouts to give Filisola any 
information concerning the route. About May 5 he asked 
permission to advance to Victoria ahead of the main army. 
It developed that he picked up more loot at that place, de- 
priving the following army of the scanty supplies that had 
remained. Advancing rapidly to Refugio, he took the food 
which had been deposited there by the Mexican boat Se- 
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gundo Correo, and from there he advanced with such haste 
and disorder to Matamoros that General Gaona, who followed 
a few days later, found many unburied Mexican soldiers along 
the way. In Matamoros he took possession of 173,000 pesos 
left there for the use of the army, but later he could account 
for only 30,000. None of these acts equalled the villainy com- 
mitted in intercepting the government's orders to Filisola, 
and holding them until it was impossible for the latter to ful- 
fill them even if he had wished. 

On June 13 Filisola departed for Reinosa to join his family, 
while on the same date Urrea informed Tornel: “The cam- 
paign against the rebels of Texas will be opened again as soon 
as the army has rested a little, has sufficient clothing and 
shoes and the proper foodstuffs for its subsistence; and the 
supreme government can be sure that in a very short time 
the Department of Texas will be subdued. . . .”** Almost 
immediately Urrea began to hedge on this boast, saying that 
the army had retreated to Matamoros before he could get 
word to it to halt around Goliad or el Copano, that he found 
it in such poor condition that it could not turn back at once, 
and that he could not find sufficient supplies in Nuevo Leon, 
Tamaulipas and Coahuila, as the small surplus that they pro- 
duced had been consumed in the campaign just ended. In 
addition, he asked for more funds, all of which prompted Fili- 
sola to comment: “That is equivalent to saying that as soon 
as he had at his disposition all the things that Filisola had 
lacked, he would resume the campaign, which, certainly, 
would have been no extraordinary feat.” 

On June 25 Filisola received the following letter from the 
Secretary of War: “I informed his Excellency the President 
ad interim of your communication, dated Right Shore of the 
Nueces, May 31, in answer to which I must inform you, in 
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accordance with the supreme orders I have received, that the 
whole of this communication has been looked upon with the 
greatest indignation. Your Excellency will have to answer for 
the serious offences you have committed in not adhering to 
points which the supreme congress ordered you to main- 
tain, cost what they might. . .. Under no circumstances what- 
ever ought you to have considered that the general-in-chief 
was in full exercise of his functions while in captivity. ... 
The President concludes by requesting . . . that you repair, 
without delay, to this capital, and there answer for your con- 
duct before the tribunals of your country.”* In the ensuing 
court-martial, the entire campaign was refought, foot by foot, 
just as it was in Texas and Washington during the next 
twenty years or so. Filisola was acquitted, because the ragged, 
starving remnant of what one was a proud army was irre- 
futable proof of the maelstrom that had engulfed it. 

The Mexican government soon regretted its appointment 
of Urrea, who used his position to further his own political 
aims. First General Amador, then Nicolas Bravo replaced 
Urrea as commander-in-chief of the Second Campaign as it 
was called, and Filisola was placed second in command. 
Supplies were consumed faster than they could be gathered, 
so that the Second Campaign was fought entirely in the War 
offices in Mexico City. There were still a few veterans re- 
maining from the First Campaign to instill fear in the new 
recruits who refused to march until sufficient supplies were 
sent ahead and salaries in arrears were paid in full. Prepara- 
tions continued throughout 1837, but gradually the troops 
were recalled to quell disturbances in the interior, until finally 
the expeditionary army vanished completely. 

After Santa Anna had signed the treaties of Velasco and 
it was seen that the Mexican army was no longer a threat, it 
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was decided in Texas that Santa Anna would be more valuable 
in Mexico where, if his government survived, he might per- 
suade the Cabinet and Congress to ratify the treaties; or if it 
fell, and a war government should take over, Santa Anna 
could offer such opposition as to render all efforts at recon- 
quest futile. Actually, Houston had stated that Santa Anna’s 
presence in Mexico would create such dissention among the 
different factions that no effective military pressure could be 
brought to bear against Texas. Therefore the President was 
put aboard a boat bound for Mexico, only to be forcibly re- 
moved by a group of newly-arrived volunteers under General 
Thomas Green on June 1. There was a considerable faction, 
headed by Mirabeau Lamar, which was opposed to freeing 
the dictator, as we have already stated. Santa Anna, hearing 
all the clamor on shore, lost all courage, for he thought the 
Texans would surely march him to Goliad to execute him 
where Fannin’s men had been slaughtered. 

In a letter to President Burnet Santa Anna protested “for 
having been treated more like an ordinary criminal than as a 
prisoner of war.” Burnet replied, “Your Excellency protests for 
having been treated more like an ordinary criminal, etc. If 
your Excellency alludes to the accommodations which have 
been assigned to you, I would reply that . . . [the reason why] 
we are at present destitute of the ordinary comforts of life, is 
mainly attributable to your Excellency’s visit to our new 
country; and on this account we feel less regret that you 
should partake of our privations.”” 

Santa Anna, who had seen freedom so near when placed on 
the Invincible, now felt that death was closer than ever. 
In desperation he planned to escape. A Spaniard named 
Bartolomé Pagés went to New Orleans and asked sympa- 
thizers of Santa Anna, including the Mexican consul in that 
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city, for money with which he may have intended to bribe 
the guards of the President. Pagés returned to Columbia 
where Santa Anna was imprisoned at the home of Dr. Phelps, 
but being highly suspect because of intelligence received from — 
New Orleans, he was carefully watched. When he disobeyed 
rules by speaking to the President’s secretary in Spanish, he 
was arrested. Santa Anna and Almonte then had a ball and 
chain placed upon their feet, and they kept these for two 
or three months. Santa Anna denied that he had intended to 
escape, and accused his secretary of falsely denouncing him. 

Santa Anna did not, however, discard the diplomatic ap- 
proach to liberation. On July 4, 1836—and the date may have 
been chosen purposely because of its association with liberty 
—he wrote a letter to President Jackson expressing his desire 
of being freed in order that he might make a visit to Wash- 
ington to talk about the recognition of Texas independence. 
A copy of the letter was given to the Mexican Minister in 
Washington, Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza, and was pub- 
lished in the Mexican newspapers as incontrovertible proof of 
Santa Anna’s treachery. The latter defended his action, saying 
he had not offered to recognize Texas independence, but that 
he had merely proposed the possibility of a peaceful solution 
subject to the wishes of the Mexican Cabinet and Congress. 
Jackson’s reply stated that while he was willing to offer his 
services as mediator if the Mexican government should so 
desire, he had been informed of the decree of May 20 disa- 
vowing any acts of Santa Anna. He added, however, that he 
would be happy if his Excellency would honor him with an 
unofficial visit. Santa Anna insisted that his letter had been 
badly translated, that Jackson misunderstood his intentions, 
that he must go and have a personal interview. The Mexican 
people, who were able to read the original, believed that 
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their former president had indicated his willingness to trade 
Texas for his freedom. 

In September, Houston was elected president of Texas, and 
on November 25 he released Santa Anna and Almonte who, 
with guides, traveled by horseback, boat, carriage and train 
to Washington. Once out of Texas, hostility to the illustrious 
ex-prisoner ceased. At every stop the people flocked to see 
him. All the notables along the way wanted to shake his 
hand, and the reporters in every city asked for an interview. 
The New York Times correspondent in Louisville wrote, 
“He would easily pass for an intelligent and active merchant. 
I have observed him without finding anything villainous 
or disagreeable in his appearance. . . .” In Kentucky he was 
invited to address several of the state legislators. The farther 
north he went, the more he was acclaimed by the abolition- 
ists as a crusader for human liberty. One Rhode Island paper 
asked, “How could we consider as a tyrant . . . one who op- 
_ poses rebels and treats them with the severity that they 
deserve, rebels who fight for the horrible system of slavery?””* 
The only recorded instance of disrespect towards the dictator 
found in these reports was one from Louisville which stated 
that some rowdy threw a brickbat at him. 

On January 18, 1837, Santa Anna arrived in Washington, 
where he conferred with Jackson with no sensational results. 
He did state that Jackson offered him six million dollars for 
Texas, but this is rather unlikely in view of the recent success 
of the Texas Revolution. After a dinner given in his honor by 
the American president, he returned by boat to Vera Cruz in 
February. Vera Cruz declared a holiday as though féting a 
conquering hero. There were gun salutes, rockets, ringing of 
bells, triumphal arches and great throngs that waited to give 
him an ovation. While his spirits were raised by these demon- 
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strations of loyalty, he was not so emboldened that he con- 
sidered the time opportune for reoccupying the presidential 
chair. He therefore retired to his estate at Manga de Clavo 


to wait until his adversaries made a worse mistake than he, a | 


procedure he had followed, and was to follow many times 
more, with excellent results. Meanwhile, he spent his time 
writing a detailed report of the campaign to the Secretary of 
War and a Manifesto to the Mexican people. In the latter 
document he enumerated all the causes of the defeat at San 
Jacinto: the negligence of General Castrillén, the disobedi- 
ence of General Filisola, the incompetence of General Cos. 
“None of these causes depended on omissions or acts directly 
attributable to me; I can be blamed, then, only for having a 
weak and sickly body ... which . . . yielded to repose.”** No, 
it was not his fault, for he was asleep when it happened! 
Returning to the questions raised at the beginning, you 
will notice that Santa Anna was not rescued by the army as 
his supporters had hoped, nor shot by his captors as his po- 
litical enemies had hoped. One might say he was freed by a 
whim of fate, which the Mexicans used so many times to 
describe their defeat at San Jacinto. The prisoners were saved 
from execution by the fact that they were kept so long as 
hostages that bitterness against them practically disappeared. 
The other armies did not suffer the same misfortune as the 
one at San Jacinto, but one can say that the results were 
hardly less disastrous. Reinforcements and supplies were not 
sent in time; in fact, there were not enough new supplies and 
men added to keep the army at its original strength. In 
Mexico, strangely enough, the Santa Annistas were not over- 
thrown, but this was probably due to a lack of time, for Santa 
Anna’s term was to expire on April 1, 1837, only a month after 
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his return to the country. Yucatan did rebel in 1837 when 
Mexico began conscription for the Second Campaign. It was 
not until 1839, however, that the revolution there was success- 
ful. In 1840 Yucatan succeeded in conquering the state of 
Campeche with which it formed an alliance, and in 1846 they 
declared their neutrality in the war against the United States. 
They even sent a mission to Washington to ask for annexation 
to this country. And finally, Texas independence was recog- 
nized, although sporadic raids were made into the state, the 
most successful of which were those conducted by Generals 
Vasquez and Woll who successively captured San Antonio in 
March and September, 1842. 
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